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THE MEANING OF LITERATURE FOR 
PHILOSOPHY. 


ERNEST ALBEE, 


LL arts, except, perhaps, certain forms of purely 
decorative art, are inevitably interpretations of life, 
though it would certainly be going too far to hold that, 
as interpretations, they are of equal importance. In 
truth, of them all I should say without hesitation that 
literature is, and must be, the most significant interpre- 
tation of life taken in all its phases. Hence the uni- 
versality of its appeal at any given time and the abiding 
character of that appeal, at its highest, not only for suc- 
ceeding ages but for succeeding civilizations. If one may 
hazard a guess, it seems not improbable that the curious 
students of a remotely distant age will be painfully re- 
constructing (in terms of the historical imagination) the 
products of all the other arts we know, while Homer is 
still fresh to the eternal spirit of youth, and the baffled 
soul turns to the Book of Job once more, only to realize 
that the problem is still unsolved. 

It would be apart from the main point to insist too 
much upon the perishable character of the materials used 
in many priceless works of art—e. g., paintings, works 
of sculpture, and the world’s monumental works in archi- 
tecture—and at the same time to emphasize the obvious 
fact that books can be reproduced indefinitely, and that, 
in their case, the distinction between original and copy 
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does not exist. Both of these are, in the higher sense, 
minor considerations. Nothing, indeed, could well be 
more ephemeral than vastly the greater part of what is 
intended as literature. The potential immortality of the 
very greatest works of literature rests upon anything but 
a material basis; it is due to the fact that they seem 
likely to make a more lasting appeal than anything else 
whatever to what is most fundamental in that mysterious 
complex which we call human nature. Moreover, the 
principal reasons why literature seems to have the ad- 
vantage in this respect over all the other arts would 
appear to be: (1) that it is the most direct and inevitable 
interpretation of life, being in terms of language itself; 
(2) that it can deal with all phases of human experience 
in a way that is plainly impossible for any other art; 
and (3) that the technical conventions which, like any 
other art, it is bound to have—these naturally being dif- 
ferent for each of its characteristic forms—are less of a 
barrier to contemporaries, and far less to those of suc- 
ceeding generations, than the corresponding conventions 
of any other art. 

You will notice that I have used the phrase ‘interpre- 
tation of life’ very freely as applying to all, or at any 
rate to most, of the arts; and that I have only claimed 
that literature is, on the whole, the most significant of 
such interpretations. And you have doubtless all been 
reminded of Matthew Arnold’s contention that poetry— 
and he might better have said literature in general—is 
fundamentally a ‘criticism of life.’ The phrase has ob- 
tained great currency, and by many has come to be ac- 
cepted as a matter of course; but it seems to me that all 
of Arnold’s disclaimers of didactic intention fail to jus- 
tify his formula as a valid, objective criterion for litera- 
ture, and particularly for poetry, as a whole. That 
literature, even including poetry, may be a ‘criticism of 
life’ is obvious, though in my own opinion it always be- 
comes such more or less at its own peril. Both the pos- 
sibilities and the inevitable limitations of such a method 
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are, as it seems to me, plainly illustrated in Arnold’s 
own works, in poetry as well as in prose. Perhaps it 
was not given to a professional critic, not only of books 
but of tendencies of contemporary civilization, to grasp 
the important difference between ‘criticism’ of any kind, 
and of any degree of excellence, and that essentially 
creative character that belongs to literature in its highest 
forms. 

We can plainly trace both tendencies in Wordsworth. 
It is to be feared that Wordsworth’s didactic intentions 
were only too evident; in fact, he himself once said: ‘‘I 
wish to be considered as a teacher or as nothing.’’ But 
it is the blessed prerogative of genius to give more than 
it promises, and often—thank Heaven!—something dif- 
ferent from what it promises. Some of the most ques- 
tionable books ever written, from the moral point of 
view, have thrown brilliant flashes of light upon the 
tragic side of human experience. I refer, not to the 
works as a whole—for a certain sane, though not neces- 
sarily conventional, moral perspective seems indispen- 
sable for sustained literary achievement—but rather to 
passages in which the ribald poet or the cynical play- 
wright or novelist forgets himself and his grotesquely 
distorted views of life: with the ‘second-sight’ of genius 
he comprehends at a glance the baffling reality, and we 
ourselves (for nobody can see for us), we ourselves see 
things as they are, as they always were, and as they 
always must be—as we always knew they were, only that 
we have just discovered it! 

And much the same thing is true, at the other extreme, 
of the poets of ‘excellent intentions,’ if they too have, 
as far too seldom they have, the really divine gift. To 
return to Wordsworth: that he had definite ‘views’ of 
life, most of them highly commendable, some of them, 
from the theoretical point of view, more than dubious, 
but all of them reducible to prose—perhaps their proper- 
est medium—is unquestionable. This Wordsworth is the 
stumbling-block of non-Wordsworthians; and may he 
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rest peacefully in his grave! Nearly all these ‘views’ 
of life, so far as I know, had been expressed before, and 
sometimes better—Wordsworth’s obvious debt to Rous- 
seau is far too often forgotten—and yet this segre- 
gated moralist, who in his later years came more 
and more to shrink from all contact with the larger 
world, was, according to the judgment of many 
competent critics who cannot be accused of moralistic 
prepossessions, the greatest English poet of the nine- 
teenth century. 

_ At any rate, it will be well to try to understand the 
secret of Wordsworth’s power, for it may throw some 
light upon the true function of poetry itself. Now, at 
the risk of uttering what may seem constructive blas- 
phemy to the devout Wordsworthian, I am prepared to 
say that, in my opinion, Wordsworth’s strictly philo- 
sophical views, such as he had, were of extremely little 
account; and I am quite ready to add what may seem a 
direct contradiction—that philosophy itself neglects 
Wordsworth, yes, and poets of far less significance, at its 
own peril. 

So far as Wordsworth’s theoretical and quasi-philo- 

sophical views are concerned, one cannot pass lightly over 
his Rousseau-like exaltation of rustic simplicity above all 
that we ordinarily mean by civilization, and his related 
apotheosis of childhood and even of infancy. The time 
of philosophy, at this all too busy day, is worth too much 
to be spent in exposing patent fallacies such as these. 
‘Agree with Wordsworth that rustic life (as led by the 
rustics themselves, observe) is the ideal; and then add 
(I refer to well-known letters) that the poor rustic is to 
be taught only so much as will enable him to read his 
Bible; and you will admit that we have here a rather 
quaint foundation for a philosophy fit to cope with 
the indefinitely complex problems of our modern civili- 
zation. 

No, let us cease using misleading terms. Wordsworth 
was not a philosopher; neither was Shelley, Browning, 
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or Tennyson. Those who present them as such are un- 
consciously doing them a great injustice. Arnold, per- 
haps, was just a little of a philosopher—but not in the least 
Shakespeare, the supreme creative literary genius of the 
world. No, poets are not philosophers; yet they are even 
more important, and their importance is of a kind that 
the philosopher himself should take into serious account. 
In his ‘‘Defence of Poetry’’ Shelley says: ‘‘The exer- 
tions of Locke, Hume, Gibbon, Voltaire, Rousseau, .. . in 
favor of oppressed and deluded humanity, are entitled 
to the gratitude of mankind. Yet it is easy to calculate 
the degree of moral and intellectual improvement which 
the world would have exhibited, had they never lived. 
A little more nonsense would have been talked for a 
century or two; and perhaps a few more men, women, 
and children, burnt as heretics. We might not at this 
moment have been congratulating each other on the 
abolition of the Inquisition in Spain. But it exceeds 
all imagination to conceive what would have been the 
moral condition of the world if neither Dante, Petrarch, 
Boccaccio, Chaucer, Shakespeare, Calderon, Bacon, nor 
Milton, had ever existed; . . . if the Hebrew poetry had 
never been translated; if a revival of the study of Greek 
literature had never taken place; . . . and if the poetry 
of the religion of the ancient world had been extinguished 
together with its belief.’’ 

It would be easy to criticise this passage, for the phi- 
losophers who hold the field are not merely negative or 
iconoclastic any more than the great ones of literature; 
but Shelley is right in emphasizing the all-importance of 
literature as a humanizing agency. Not only morality 
and religion (as distinct from superstition), but all civili- 
zation, seem to be based upon the progressive develop- 
ment of sympathy (not in the merely philanthropic 
sense) and imagination. In fact, the two presuppose 
each other to such an extent that neither can properly 
be considered apart from the other. If the child were 
not endowed with the capacity for sympathy from the 
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beginning, there would be no motive for the larger play 
of the imagination, including other experiences than his 
own—often those of his animal pets—and without im- 
agination sympathy would be incapable of development. 
But we need not linger in the nursery. The maturing 
individual and the eternally immature race show the 
operation of the same principle. Now this process does 
not go on by itself. Our moral experience is essentially 
social, and social development, with all its reciprocal give 
and take, requires leadership; yes, and a leadership more 
fundamental and essential, even, than that of the most 
enlightened government. 

Who was it that said: ‘‘Let me make the songs of a 
people and you can make their laws’’? The creative im- 
agination of a people has nearly always found its high- 
est and completest expression in its literature; and that 
inspired expression is not merely a human document for 
the future historian—though even for him it is often the 
best of documents—but a living thing so long as the ideals 
presented prove dynamic in the making and unmaking 
of civilizations. As Shelley says, ‘‘Poets are the unac- 
knowledged legislators of the world.’’ And Wordsworth 
expresses the same thought somewhat differently when 
he says: ‘‘Poetry is the first and last of all knowledge. 
. . . If the time should ever come when what is now called 
science, thus familiarized to men, shall be ready to put on 

. a form of flesh and blood, the Poet will lend his 
divine spirit to aid the transfiguration.’’ It is to this 
high function of the creative imagination that we must 
look for the secret of the power of representative poets as 
widely different, so far as their views of life are con- 
cerned, as Shelley and Wordsworth themselves. 

Literature in the largest sense, then, is an ideal inter- 
pretation and reconstruction, in terms of the creative im- 
agination, of man’s essential relations, on the one hand, 
to his fellow-men, and, on the other hand, to the myste- 
rious environment in which he finds himself. It is not 
a theory of life like philosophy—as such it is almost sure 
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to fail—but a dynamic synthesis of the idealizing forces 
of human nature. Of course the world of the poet is not 
the world of brute fact, but it is not the less but the more 
real for that very reason. Man would indeed be ‘like 
the beasts that perish,’ were it not for the organizing 
and even creative ideals that make a spiritual life pos- 
sible in this rather sordid setting of the drama of his 
uncertain destiny. In fact, the tangible results of these 
ideals are always in evidence, for they are nothing less 
than the rise and fall of civilizations, or, perhaps better, 
the perpetual transformation of civilizations. The walls 
of Thebes, you will remember, were supposed to have 
been raised at the sound of music; and other walls, at 
a more recent date, went down at the sound of the ‘‘ Mar- 
seillaise.’’ 

Literature, again, is not a collection of more or less 
naive theories of life, which it is the business of the phi- 
losopher to dissect and then put together again in terms 
of his own technical system; it is the most direct, the 
most inevitable, the most vital interpretation of life itself. 
As Wordsworth well said, the poet should always write 
‘‘with his eye on the object;’’ and the same applies to 
literature as a whole. Of course the writer’s personality 
is always a decisive factor; but the less he thinks about 
his personality or his merely individual views of life, 
the better, for life itself, in some aspect or other, is 
always his subject. He may be a classicist or a ro- 
manticist, a realist (in the wsthetic sense) or an idealist, 
but that is his own concern. Nobody can decide such 
matters for him; it is temperament and artistic environ- 
ment, including the age in which he lives, that determine 
him. The absolute essentials of true art are sincerity, 
imagination, and felicitous expression, such as will re- 
create the vision in the mind of the reader or the be- 
holder or the listener. It is possible to tell the truth in 
many languages; and it is the business of the artist, 
whatever his medium or method or artistic creed, to bring 
out the vital truth of the side of experience that he is 
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dealing with. And it hardly need be added that artistic 
truth can never be reduced to merely intellectual terms. 
Here, at any rate, ‘appreciation’ cannot be reduced to 
terms of mere ‘description,’ no matter how teleological 
the latter may be. 

When we insist, as Arnold is fond of doing, upon the 
all-importance of ‘human interest’ in literature, we are 
likely to forget that human interest involves all that is 
actually interesting to normal human beings, and that it 
does not prove a man abnormal if his interests turn out 
to be wider than, or profoundly different from, our own. 
. But there are two fundamental motives or tendencies in 
literature which it is well to distinguish, even though they 
not infrequently exist together. The first may be called 
the ‘dramatic’ motive, i. e., the imaginative interpreta- 
tion of purely human relationships, not excluding the 
physical environment, however conceived, or even the 
religious hopes and fears of the individuals concerned, in 
so far as these are actual factors in the universal drama 
of human life. The second motive is almost equally easy 
to recognize in certain forms of literature, but much more 
difficult to name. For purposes of this discussion, it may 
be called the ‘prophetic’ motive. What is referred to 
under this head is not the imaginative rendering of the 
religious aspirations or hopes and fears of individuals, 
considered as such—all provided for in terms of the 
‘dramatic’ motive—but the audacious attempt of the 
creative imagination, not only in so-called ‘ages of faith,’ 
but in ages of doubt as well, to deal with the ultimate 
problems of human life and destiny. All the great 
mythologies we know are to be referred to this function of 
the creative imagination; and the poets have their revenge 
on time itself, for, after the civilizations which they helped 
to create have passed away, the ideal values that they had 
partly concealed in the vesture of space and time shine 
forth in their eternal significance. 

But the prophetic function of poetry is not less impor- 
tant in our own day, when the popular misconception of 
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science too often usurps the place of the Divine and phi- 
losophy consents to be its prophet. Even now the poet can 
recreate 


That blessed mood, 
In which the burthen of the mystery, 
In which the heavy and the weary weight 
Of all this unintelligible world, 
Is lightened ; 


and with him we can say: 


And I have felt 
A presence that disturbs me with the joy 
Of elevated thoughts; a sense sublime 
Of something far more deeply interfused, 
Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns, 
And the round ocean and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man; 
A motion and a spirit, that impels 
All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things. 


‘‘Tintern Abbey,’’ indeed, was written and published 
one hundred and eleven years ago. But the poet-prophet is 
not a less significant figure now, when our very civilization 
is fighting for its life. In our own country, unfortunately, 
to the less thoughtful public the drama largely means 
dramatized versions of popular novels or whitewashed 
French plays put on the boards by a syndicate standing 
for anything but the highest artistic traditions; but in a 
sister country, at any rate, which we too often think of as 
the land of dry-as-dust scholarship, ‘the divine fire’ is 
still burning, and one of the most pitiless realists of the 
German stage has also written, in ‘‘The Sunken Bell,”’ 
the last great tragedy of the too-aspiring human spirit 
which would overstep human limitations, only to sink to 
inhuman depths. In the meantime, ‘the twilight of the 
gods’ draws nearer. Our Valhalla may be doomed; 
but, if so, it will be because, as in the case of that other 
one, the majestic structure was founded on a forgotten 
lie. No lie can be eternal, for truth is eternal or it is 
nothing. The strictly scientific historian informs us, if 
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I understand the matter, that in the last resort nothing is 
really accomplished, since human nature remains essen- 
tially what it was at the beginning; but the creative imagi- 
nation of the poet-prophet is not daunted at the universal 
wreck of empires and creeds and civilizations, for he alone 
has not forgotten that facts are dead as soon as they be- 
come such; he alone has always remembered to listen to 


That lyre of life 
Whereon himself, the master harp-player, 
Resolving all its mortal dissonance 
To one immortal and most perfect strain, 
Harps without pause, building with song the world. 


Ernest ALBEE. 


CorNELL UNIVERSITY. 





THE UNIQUE CASE OF SOCRATES. 
CHARLES M. BAKEWELL. 


ws the history of philosophy there is no figure that awak- 

ens as many interesting and helpful, and, I may add, 
varied and baffling suggestions, as does the quaint and in- 
scrutable Athenian sage who used as freely to confess 
his own ignorance as he did his physical ugliness, and as 
relentlessly to expose the sham wisdom of others as he did 
the sham beauty of face and form that concealed the ugly 
soul; who more than any other man possessed that sub- 
lime indifference to non-essentials which comes from a 
recognition of their relative worthlessness. Not that there 
was anything of the Laodicean in his make-up; for Soc- 
rates was in earnest, madly in earnest, in his search after 
truth. And there is no philosopher more familiar to all 
men. Everyone knows about Socrates, from the gossip 
of his domestic infelicities with the trying, and no doubt 
much tried, Xanthippe, to the story of his sublime fare- 
well to his friends ere he drank the fatal cup. And who 
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has not heard that Socrates used to say, that the superior 
wisdom which his fellow citizens sometimes attributed to 
him consisted in the simple fact that he knew that in truth 
he knew nothing. But it not infrequently happens that 
what we are most familiar with, we least understand; and 
many and various are the estimates that students have 
made of this familiar philosopher and his distinctive 
achievement. And when one turns to the earliest records, 
made by his disciples and friends, one finds the same per- 
plexing discrepancies. Here are many men representing 
his views, a Plato, a Xenophon, a Diogenes, an Antis- 
thenes; and all giving different accounts; and Socrates 
himself has written never a word by which we might test 
their reports. The first impression one is likely to gather 
is, that the real Socrates was probably an interesting and 
unusually magnetic personality, with an exceptional genius 
for stimulating others to construct philosophies, but pos- 
sessed of no definite philosophy of his own. 

Yet it is precisely in the variety of these interpretations 
that we are to look for one of the secrets of his strength. 
For my part I doubt not that had some recording Boswell 
tagged about continually at the heels of Socrates, noting 
down his every word and preserving it for posterity, we 
should say, upon comparing that record with the Platonic 
portrait: ‘‘A good photograph; a poor likeness. His mere 
words reveal as little the secret of his power, as does that 
Silenus face that nature gave him disclose the strength 
and purity of the soul that lived behind it.’’ None the 
less, would that we had such a record, that we might make 
the comparison! But what I wish to emphasize is, that 
the difficulty in interpreting Socrates springs from the 
wealth and not from the poverty of his genius. Think of 
it! A man in the private walks of life, a poor, and by 
birth obscure citizen of Athens, was able to shake his city- 
state to its very foundations. And how? Simply by his 
philosophical conversations. And was able so to influ- 
ence some of the greatest men of his time, and among 
them the world’s greatest poet-philosopher, that ever after 
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they are unable clearly to distinguish their own thinking 
from his, to tell exactly where his views break off and their 
own constructive thinking begins; and are willing, nay 
eager, to make him the mouthpiece of their own best in- 
tellectual endeavor. Such a man is greater than any ac- 
count given of him. And I sometimes grow impatient 
over works that appear on Socrates,—and scarcely a year 
rolls round that does not bring its burden of Socratic 
monographs,—written by some petty pedant or other who 
prides himself on being an ‘objective’ historian, the ob- 
jectivity of whose work is chiefly shown in the free use 
of negatives and in the careful elimination from the por- 
‘trait of every trace of genuine vision. Such a work re- 
cently fell into my hands. It dragged its weary length 
through more than a half a thousand pages, and in the end 
made of Socrates merely a genial and decidedly insipid 
social reformer with a utilitarian program. No, Soc- 
rates was one of those men, of whom the world has con- 
tained a few, who positively refuse to be classified. You 
ean find no pigeon-hole into which he will fit. No label 
will stick. And if in what follows you think that I am 
trying after all to label him, and are inclined to take my 
label off and try another, I ask you: Consider him awhile 
from this angle before viewing him from another, and 
then be sure that the real Socrates was greater than either 
you or I have made him. 

The crisis which Socrates faced was at once religious . 
and philosophical. He catches an inspiration,—no more, 
no less,—of a way of escape. That inspiration gives rise 
to a program, which ages will be required to carry out, 
and to a new? ideal of the wise, virtuous, and religious 
man. But, and this is the most striking point, he is him- 
self a marvellously complete embodiment of this new ideal. 

Thus he comes to occupy a position altogether unique 





*In saying ‘new’ I do not mean made out of whole cloth. Nothing in that 
sense new is ever effective. But we date, and rightly, an idea or ideal from 
the man who, besides making it articulate, gains for it a hearing and makes 
it tell. 
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in the history of philosophy; one can find a parallel only 
by turning to the founders of new religions. He is not a 
teacher merely, but an example, and as such is glorified, 
idealized, and in later times almost deified. Even the 
prosy Aristotle comes under the spell, though at a great 
distance. If he wants to illustrate a point in his writing, 
it is the figure of Socrates that at once presents itself to 
his mind. And down to the present day we catch an echo 
of this baser use in our logic books where, all but univer- 
sally, Socrates’s mortality is made a peg to hang Barbara 
on. With Plato, however, Socrates is simply philosophy 
itself alive and at work, dispelling the clouds of ignorance, 
stimulating one to clearer and more consistent thinking, 
and making for general human righteousness. Over the 
‘*Kuthyphro’’ you might write, as a sub-title, The way a 
philosopher comes into inevitable conflict with the unthink- 
ing but cock-sure traditional pietist; over the ‘‘ Apology,’’ 
The way a philosopher defends himself and his calling; 
over the ‘‘Crito,’’? The way a philosopher shows his rever- 
ence for the State; over the ‘‘Phedo,’’ The way a phi- 
losopher should face death; over the ‘‘Republic,’’ The 
way a philosopher expounds the nature and the inherent 
desirability of the righteous life. With Xenophon, Soc- 
rates is the pattern good citizen. In later times he sits 
to the Stoics for the portrait of the sage, is in fact, barring 
Zeno, the one case of the complete realization of their ideal. 
When in doubt what to do, ask yourself what would Soc- 
rates have done? For ‘‘though you are not yet a 
Socrates,’’ to quote Epictetus, ‘‘you ought to live as one 
seeking to be a Socrates.”’ 

The death-blow was long since dealt to the German 
fiction die Sophistik, which used to be regarded as a sort 
of malignant power that went to and fro in the Greek 
world, seeking what innocent youths it might find to cor- 
rupt, teaching them how to make a show of wisdom which 
gave them the advantage over their less skilled brethren, 
so that they could make the worse appear the better rea- 
son, bring all men into their power, and make their own 
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capricious wills prevail. Yet it is still the custom to make 
the Sophists in some peculiar sense responsible for the 
chaotic condition in which we find philosophy, morals, 
and religion in the time of Socrates. This is only to fall 
into the common human error of mistaking a symptom of 
a disease for its cause. The simple truth is that the old 
education had proved insufficient to meet the needs of the 
Athenian youth and the old teachers incompetent to satisfy 
the new felt want. And all of a sudden Athens blossoms 
into a sort of informal university. The Sophists were its 
self-appointed professors, and they delivered their lec- 
tures in the market place, in the gymnasia, or, better still, 
in the house of some wealthy Callias, a patron of the newer 
learning. It was to be sure a university with a free elec- 
tive system, and with no rigid requirements; so the edu- 
cation it dispensed was not characterized by special 
thoroughness or aimfulness; and its professors bid for 
pupils, erying up their own wares and sometimes crying 
down those of their rivals. They had their several spe- 
cialties; one taught rhetoric, another virtue, one astron- 
omy, anotier the nice discrimination of words; most of 
them were ingenious interpreters of the poets and adepts 
in the art of deluging an audience with words. And yet 
the reporters for the yellow journals, or the mischief 
making gossips who supplied their place in Athens, might 
have wrested from almost any of their speeches sayings 
that would make the teeth of the hard-shell conservative 
chatter. ‘‘Nothing exists; if anything did exist, we could 
never know it; if perchance a man should come to know 
it, it would remain a secret, he would be unable to describe 
it to his fellow men.’’ Or again, ‘‘Man is the measure of 
all things.’’ Or again: ‘‘ With regard to the gods I know 
not whether they exist or not, or what they are like. Many 
things prevent our knowing; the subject is obscure, and 
brief is the span of our mortal life.’’ Or again, another 
Sophist might be found, in Machiavellian fashion, explain- 
ing the serviceableness of religion as an adjunct to the po- 
lice force of* the state, and telling how some clever pre- 
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historic genius invented the gods; and another might be 
heard translating the religious traditions of the Greeks 
into ethical allegories. 

The scepticism indeed is there, and nothing is sacred 
from its disintegrating touch. But the Sophists found it; 
they did not create it. It had been preparing in the 
bosom of Greek philosophy from the time when one of 
the earliest philosophers identified the material stuff of 
which the universe was supposed to be made, with the 
divine. Xenophanes had contributed his share when he 
came forward, in opposition to the anthropomorphic re- 
ligion of his people, ridiculing the view which made the 
gods come into being and pass away, living a life of pas- 
sion and wearing the body of man, and roundly condemn- 
ing Homer and Hesiod for ascribing to the gods all things 
that were a disgrace among men. Euripides was not help- 
ing matters by introducing the gods upon the stage. The 
moral disputes of Olympus were argued in the presence 
of the Athenian populace and became common property. 
The gods were all the while losing the prestige of dis- 
tance. The extent of the moral chaos of the time may be 
seen from the impassioned speeches which Plato puts in 
the mouth of his brothers in the second book of the ‘‘ Re- 
public.’’ Justice was regarded as the lesser of two evils, 
or as due to the force of social compulsion; the good was 
another name for the expedient; virtue was to be pur- 
sued for the respectability that it gave, or for the sake of 
the rewards in store for the just man on one side of the 
grave or the other. In short, men were kept in the path 
of virtue by the police, the parson, and Mrs. Grundy. 
But the desirable consequences that were supposed to 
come from leading a virtuous life were viewed as some- 
thing altogether extraneous to virtue itself. These are 
the things the young men hear ‘dinning in their ears,’ 
and they appeal to Socrates as the one man who can help 
them to a higher view. Nothing could show more clearly 
than this passage does, the place which, in Plato’s mind, 
Socrates occupied in the moral crisis of his day. And the 
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work of the philosophers too, culminating as it did in con- 
tradictory views of reality, and checked by no rigorous 
method, must share the blame for the prevailing distrust 
of reason. If this scepticism is more pronounced in the 
Sophists, if it was they who gave it most definite and tell- 
ing formulation, that is only because they were the fore- 
most representatives of the enlightenment of their age. 
There is a story that Plato tells, that, whether it be an 
artistic invention of the pupil or whether it report an ac- 
tual occurrence,—and this I hold to be a question as un- 
important as it is unanswerable,—gives the key to what I 
have called Socrates’s inspiration. In the ‘‘Phxdo’’ 
Socrates is telling of his early interest in philosophical 
speculation and of his inability to find any satisfaction 
therein. One day he heard a friend reading from a book 
by Anaxagoras which declared that mind was the author 
of all things. ‘‘Here at last,’’ he exclaims, (I paraphrase 
his story) ‘‘I thought that I had found a philosopher after 
my own heart. But judge my disappointment when I 
found that, although asserting mind to be the cause of 
all things, he then went on to speak of air and ether and 
what not, as if anything rather than mind were the cause. 
For if mind be the cause, then we can show that each 
thing is as it is because it is best for it so to be. It is as 
if one should assert that mind is the cause of my actions, 
and then should go on to explain that I am sitting here in 
prison because my body is made of bones and muscles 
divided and disposed in certain ways. So far as they are 
concerned, I might have been in Megara long ago. If 
mind is the cause of my actions, I am here because I chose 
the better part of remaining, instead of running away and 
playing truant when friend Crito made the opportunity 
for me to do so, and of enduring the punishment which 
the state saw fit to inflict.’’ This teleological idea, the 
notion that all has its place in the unity and harmony of 
the good, Socrates never deserts. But in the work of 
Anaxagoras he finds it no sooner asserted than aban- 
doned. So far the criticism bears a certain resemblance 
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to the criticism often heard in our day of ‘intellectual- 
ism,’ that ‘‘the absolute is useless for deductive pur- 
poses. .. . You cannot enter the phenomenal world with 
the notion of it in your grasp, and name beforehand any 
detail which you are likely to meet there.’’? And Soc- 
rates confesses his inability to apply the notion in this 
fashion. Even if mind be the author of all things, one 
cannot of course take one’s place forthwith at the point 
of view of divine wisdom, and discover how things are 
by seeing how it is best for them to be. But he has a sec- 
ond string to his bow. There is another voyage, failing 
this more ambitious venture, that man may hopefully un- 
dertake. He may turn from the macrocosm to the micro- 
cosm, to the world within, the world of human thought 
and action, and, guided by the Anaxagorean inspiration, 
seek to discover mind as author of all things there. Yet 
here again one can find no short and easy path to divine 
vision. For one finds in this inner world for the most 
part chaos and confusion, ignorance and anarchy. The 
inspiration but defines a program, appoints a task, an 
endless task; calls the mind to stand forth and perform 
its creative function in its own world, and thus to fulfill its 
own divine nature. In short, Socrates acquires a sublime 
confidence in reason as the author of all, and is conse- 
quently indomitably optimistic. And while he distrusts 
the power of human reason to apply this principle to the 
physical world, or even to the inner world as actually ex- 
isting,—a distrust which spares him the necessity of con- 
sidering the problem of evil which Plato, not sharing it, 
had to face,—he is no less confident that human reason 
is able to reach certain and universal truth, precisely in so 
far as it succeeds in putting reason in control in fashion- 
ing the inner world into unity and aimfulness. 

Thus Socrates’s answer to the sceptic who would say: 
All is relative; man is the measure; therefore there are 
only individual opinions, and ‘truth’ is merely a compli- 





? James, ‘‘A Pluralistic Universe,’’ p. 126. 
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mentary characterization of one’s own beliefs, is in ef- 
fect: I grant man is the measure, there is no escape, but let 
us see whether we do not come more and more into agree- 
ment, in proportion as we think our own individual 
thoughts. If and in so far as we do, we keep acquiring 
confidence in our individual reason as having a common 
or universal nature. The existing confusion is brought 
about, not because men are thinking for themselves, but 
because they do not think enough; because there are cer- 
tain rules of the game which they continually violate. 
The trouble is not that men are sceptical, but that they are 
not radical enough in their scepticism. They stop short 
when it suits their capricious convenience. The first rule 
of the game of thinking is to get your ideas clear and 
definite; the second is, never shuffle your meanings; and 
the third is, always follow through. 

Thus, coming at a time when the moral and religious 
home of his people is already laid waste, Socrates does 
not sit idly in the midst of the resulting desolation, gazing 
wistfully into the past and dreaming of a restoration of 
the good old days of simple faith which fancy conjures 
up, after the fashion of the indolent conservative; nor 
does he desert the old place, after the manner of the 
Sophists, in search of new dwellings apart from religion; 
nor yet does he seek in vain, like Aristophanes, to rouse 
the people to rebuild the old home from the remaining 
fragments. Nay, the house must first be made more deso- 
late still by tearing down the few columns and walls left 
standing, in order to make room for the foundations of 
the new temple of God which his awakened religious con- 
sciousness dimly descried in the future, which was to rest 
on a thorough knowledge of self. And from this point 
of view we can easily see how Socrates should come to be 
regarded as the most destructive and dangerous of the 
Sophists. There was a large class of words,—words too 
on every one’s tongue,—which derived their meaning 
largely from the old and discredited religious sanctions. 
They were words applying to all the relations of life: 
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courage, piety, temperance, justice, holiness, and the like. 
These too must be submitted to the searching test of 
reason. 

It is always the first result of scepticism to make men 
misologists. The old religious sanctions under which we 
have long been living secure, are passing away. Reason 
herself has dealt the fatal blow. But in their place we 
can see nothing definite coming. When reason attempts 
to put something positive in their place, she seems baffled ; 
confusion confronts her. Many claimants appear for the 
vacant land, with apparently equally good and equally 
bad title. Who shall settle the rival claims? Is it not 
rather a task beyond our power? Why then spend time 
and strength in a vain cause? Better turn from theory 
to practice; put on the cloak of humility and go out into 
the garden and work. It is the well known position of the 
ethically inclined sophist of all ages. But, easy as this 
solution seems, it takes little reflection to show its worth- 
lessness. And this is Socrates’s answer: You cannot turn 
to the practical life without first reckoning with the prob- 
lems of philosophy and religion which you scorn. For 
how can a man work to any profit if he have no definite 
aim; and how could he realize that aim without knowl- 
edge of the tools at his disposal? The aim according to 
Socrates and the Sophists alike, is the well-being of man. 
But what, then, is man? Unless I can answer this ques- 
tion, how can I know what is best for him? The first rule 
for the truly practical man to observe is: Know thyself. 
The prevailing scepticism of the day is itself responsible 
for the change in the center of interest, which is some- 
times credited to Socrates, from the outer world to man 
and his interests. The cry is, Teach us the things that 
will avail us in life. And Socrates devotes his life to 
the heeding of this cry. Not, to be sure, in the way men 
who pride themselves most on being ‘practical’ intend. 
He does not lay down a series of rules and precepts for 
obtaining fame and wealth and power, or even for obtain- 
ing virtue. He goes to the root of the matter. We must 
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first make ourselves clear as to the aim of life, before we 
can say anything about the means for realizing that aim. 
That the well-being of man is the aim of life needs for 
Socrates no proof. After all, it is an identical proposi- 
tion.® But we have not got very far when we have said 
this. Who shall say wherein the well-being of man con- 
sists; who shall give this idea a form fit for use, and valid 
for all? The answer must of course be man; but what 
man? Any one you please; or the majority of men? No, 
clearly the ‘one best man,’ that is, the one who best knows 
himself. If we could only find him! But how should 
we recognize him when found unless we also knew our- 
selves? Thus the prime necessity is universal self-knowl- 
edge; the recognition that man is the measure is followed 
by the conviction that we can and must know that meas- 
ure. And when we look about us, we find every one act- 
ing and speaking as if he knew it. In every one’s mouth 
are the words justice, piety, temperance, and the rest of 
the words by which we judge conduct in ourselves, in 
others, and in the state, and seal it with our approval or 
disapproval. And when we judge of an act, we judge it 
by reference to an end more or less consciously present 
to our minds. Yet it is in these very matters concern- 
ing conduct that we find the greatest differences among 
men; and it is just here that differences lead to greatest 
enmities. This existing confusion shows that men are not 
clear in their own minds as to the meaning and implica- 
tion of the terms they are using, or as to the end they 
would reach. 

At any rate it is worth while to see whether a mental 
house-cleaning would not remove this discord. The 
slovenliness of most of what passes for thinking is cov- 
ered up by the use of words of many meanings, and by 
the further trick of, consciously or unconsciously, shift- 





* Even the Westminster catechism, after telling us that ‘‘the chief end of 
man is to glorify God,’’ adds, ‘‘and to enjoy him forever,’’ and thereby 
merely declares that the true well-being of man is to be sought in the en- 
joyment of God rather than in the enjoyment of worldly vanities. 
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ing one’s ground when in a difficulty. These things are 
the stock in trade of demagogues and other princes of 
the plausible; and they are also the source of that con- 
ceit of wisdom so striking in the young, and in popular 
idols, but also found wherever men are content to lead 
the ‘unexamined life,’ the life that Socrates held to be un- 
worthy to be lived by a man. And the procedure which 
Socrates follows is defined by the contrast. He starts of 
course where he finds himself, with the principle he judges 
to be the strongest. Was there ever an absolutist who 
thought he could start anywhere else? Then he seeks to 
make his meaning precise and clear, and, having done 
this, to test its value by applying it to experience, to see 
whether he can retain the principle when it is given full 
range. As some one has said, speaking of Hegel, get 
your notions clear, then give them plenty of rope, and 
see whether or not they hang themselves. In most cases 
you will find that they will. This for Aristotle is the 
substance of Socrates’s achievement: ‘‘inductive reason- 
ing and universal definition,’’ two things, he adds, which 
are ‘‘the very foundations of knowledge.’’ 

Certainly, this is the task to which Socrates devoted his 
life, probing and testing the opinions of himself and his 
fellow-men, everywhere bringing about that conviction 
of ignorance which, like the conviction of sin in later times, 
is the necessary preparation for the higher life. Aris- 
totle declared the purpose of the tragedy to be the purg- 
ing of the emotions through pity and fear. It was not 
to amuse, nor to point a moral, but by an earnest and seri- 
ous action so to awaken the emotions of pity and fear, 
that afterwards the hearer would find himself in the pos- 
session of purer emotions, which could then be trusted to 
take care of themselves. Socrates’s work has a similar 
aim: by presenting ignorance in its true light he would 
purge the intellect, and by banishing the conceit of knowl- 
edge which bars the way to truth, leave the intellect purer 
and freer. It could then be trusted of itself to bear the 
fruits of intellect; just as the emotions after the presenta- 
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tion of the Oresteia could be trusted to ring truer than 
before. So he approaches every one whom he can reach, 
old and young, artisan and statesman, poet and sophist, 
questioning each about that which he is reputed to know; 
and everywhere he finds the same result, ignorance mas- 
querading as wisdom, and that most of all in matters that 
concern the highest welfare of man. And he sets him- 
self relentlessly to the task of tearing off disguises, break- 
ing idols, exposing shams, and seeking to put conscious 
ignorance in the place of conceit of knowledge. It was 
not a task to make its devotee popular. The ‘enlight- 
ened,’ now as well as in the days of Socrates, prefer to 
remain in the undisturbed possession of comfortably 
vague and sliding views on principles that concern con- 
duct and life; and the conservative always hates the man 
who ‘strays from the broad and beaten ways.’ But Soc- 
rates was little concerned about his popularity. He is 
firmly persuaded, as he assures us, that God has com- 
manded him to spend his life in the search after truth, and 
in examining himself and others. 

And this brings us to the other half of his teaching. 
Were we to stop here with what has been said, we might 
perhaps regard the Socratic elenchus as performing a 
function analogous to the Cartesian doubt or the Baconian 
iconoclasm,— a process whereby the slate is wiped clean 
and made ready for a fresh start,—and, following Aris- 
totle, we should credit him with having seen, and clearly 
exhibited in his own procedure, what are surely essential 
conditions of all sound thinking; and we should give him 
all glory for these achievements. But we should still miss 
the secret of his hold upon his followers. To them he 
appeared primarily as a great moral and religious 
teacher, inspiring men through his example as much as, 
if not more than, through his teaching. This is more 
obvious even in Plato than in Xenophon. It is a striking 
note in almost all of the dialogues except those that are 
concerned with the more technical issues of dialectic, and 
those which were written in Plato’s later years in which 
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Socrates has either disappeared altogether or no longer 
carries the title réle. It is shown in the whole attitude 
of Socrates toward the younger men and their reverential 
devotion to him; in many a casual remark like the praise 
of the blunt old warrior Laches; in the unconscious tribute 
of the earnest youths in the ‘‘Republic’’; in the bald and 
unrestrained speech of Alcibiades when in his cups. 

And it is certain that Socrates viewed himself as hav- 
ing a divinely appointed mission to his fellow-men. 


‘Fellow Athenians,’’ he exclaims in the Platonic version of his 
** Apology,’’ ‘‘I love you; I am devoted to you; but I shall obey God rather 
than you. And while breath and strength hold out I shall never cease from 
pursuing wisdom, or from exhorting any one of you whom I may meet, 
speaking frankly to him, and saying in my usual fashion: My friend, as a 
citizen of Athens, a city greatest and most famous for its wisdom and 
power, are you not ashamed to be so greedy for wealth and name and fame, 
so careless and so thoughtless about wisdom and truth and the perfecting of 
your own soul? And if he contradicts me, and says that he does care about 
these things, I shall not take him at his word and straightway let him go, 
but I shall question him and cross-question him and test him, and if I find 
that he is not virtuous but only says that he is, I shall rebuke him for priz- 
ing least what is of most value and prizing most what is of less worth. 
This service I shall render to every one I meet... . Be assured, this is 
God’s command. And I hold that no greater blessing has ever befallen 
you in Athens than this my service to God. For I spend all my time going 
about among you, persuading you, old and young alike, not to be so solici- 
tous about your bodies or your possessions, but first of all, and most ear- 
nestly, to consider how to make your souls as perfect as possible; and 
telling you that wealth does not bring virtue: rather, virtue brings wealth 
and every other human good, private or public.’’ 


The defence is simple, downright, and to us, more than 
twenty centuries later, convincing. Yet it is easy to see 
why it did not convince his judges. He does not and 
could not meet the charge in the sense intended by his ac- 
cusers. He was a heretic and a revolutionary from their 
standpoint. And the almost defiant tone of the defence 
seems to indicate that Socrates was conscious of the fact 
that the position for which he stood was in irreconcilable 
antagonism with the traditional beliefs of his country- 
men. And yet Socrates speaks throughout as if he felt 
that in his trial he was standing for a principle, and that 
the highest religious principle; and that nothing short of 
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absolute acquittal freely given by his judges could suffice. 
He must carry that principle through, unsullied by com- 
promise of any kind, to triumph ‘in his acquittal, or, fail- 
ing that, equally to triumph in his death, which alterna- 
tive he fearlessly faces. It had been the custom in Athens 
for one accused to bring in wife, children, and relatives, 
and make a scene in court in order to work upon the sym- 
pathy of the judges. In place of doing this, Socrates 
seizes the opportunity to read the Athenians a lesson on 
the disgracefulness of this practice, which he regards as 
undignified and impious, both on the part of the accused 
and on the part of his judges, and he adds: ‘‘ Were I to 
persuade you, were I to overpower your oaths by my im- 
portunings, I should clearly be teaching you to believe 
that there are no gods. In my very defence I should liter- 
ally be accusing myself of unbelief.’’ We have here a 
new note in religion. Piety is shown not in ceremonial 
and creed, but in conduct. And God is no longer con- 
ceived as a power to be placated, or even, in more phi- 
losophic fashion, as the cause and substance of things, 
but rather as the embodiment of the ideal that lives in 
our human strivings. 

Thus unceasing self-examination, our distinctively hu- 
man privilege, is regarded as the fundamental religious 
duty. It is only by this pathway that one can come to a 
knowledge of God. After the purging process, when the 
world within has been reduced to a condition resembling 
the primitive cosmic chaos of Anaxagoras, the mind steps 
in and puts things in order. Socrates had noticed the 
fact that the peculiar mark of knowledge is a certain 
spontaneity. Question a man rightly, and he will dis- 
cover the truth for himself. But how could he do this 
unless there were knowledge and right reason already 
within him, waiting, as it were, to be elicited? We can 
know our ignorance only in so far as, from the point of 
view of a larger vision, that ignorance is shown up in its 
own inadequacy. And this possibility which is ours, of 
continually setting aside, and once for all, the less com- 
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plete in favor of the more complete view, not only gives 
us increasing confidence in the objective value of individ- 
ual reasoning, but also defines the nature of knowledge 
as an infinite progress toward the goal of perfect wisdom, 
which is and can be infinitely progressive only because 
that goal is also active in us as an ever present guide in our 
search after truth. Socrates views this under the image 
of reminiscence, which is referred to in the Phexdo as his 
favorite doctrine. It is as if the soul in reaching knowl- 
edge were harking back to its divine inheritance. 

And the moral chaos is removed in the same way. 
Morality consists in knowing how rightly to love and how 
rightly to hate. It was an old Greek view. And down 
beneath all human longing is the fundamental homing in- 
stinct, the desire to recover the divine vision. And the 
world of human affections is graded as is the world of 
human truth,—so many stepping stones toward the vision 
of beauty absolute, toward possession and birth in beauty 
absolute. There is something of the mystic in Socrates, 
and I am not sure that what is called Platonic love should 
not rather be called Socratic love. In the ‘‘Symposium’’ 
the other characters are drawn to life; why not Socrates 
also? The mysteries of love which the wise Diotima re- 
vealed may well enough be Plato’s interpretation of the 
eros motive in the life of Socrates. The speech of 
Alcibiades would rather bear this theory out. 

However this may be, Socrates’s application of the re- 
flective principle and method to religion, led him to re- 
gard God as the highest wisdom, and through this concept 
at once to strike the death blow to polytheism and at the 
same time to gather the world of human activity, with 
all its contradictions, into one comprehensive whole; and, 
in the latter consequence, to save the independence and 
freedom of the individual from the chains of outer au- 
thority, while yet preserving the harmony of the whole. 
Thus he could stand for an individualism of the strongest 
dye without dissolving the world into a chaos of social 
atoms, each seeking its private gain. For the individual, 
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taken in his full compass and depth, as he appears to the 
man who truly knows himself, has not lost sight of his 
fellows. He is thus able and in duty bound to stand above 
society and the state and religion, to judge and condemn 
these institutions where they fail of wisdom, but at the 
same time to reverence them as representing after all, 
however inadequately, that highest ideal which is his own 
aim. It is this that marks the religious from the irreli- 
gious reformer. The one sees too far to be proud, and 
reverences the institutions which he would remove be- 
cause seeing in them what they would be and are not, 
and destroys only that he may build. The other, puffed 
up by a little wisdom, sees merely what these institutions 
are not, and is content to destroy. 

The perennial problem of freedom has been well put 
in a saying ascribed to the Pythagoreans: ‘‘ How find that 
freedom which, without unity, is an illusion; and that 
unity which, without freedom, is a snare?’’ Socrates, with 
his view of God and man, and of the relation of one to 
the other, and of the divinely appointed human task, end- 
less, never fulfilled, but a task that man may be always 
fulfilling, has given us the key to the solution of the prob- 
lem, and at the same time projected that solution into the 
future as an ideal that will be forever drawing us on. 
Yet this view is indeed destructive of the old Greek view 
of authority, as of any view which makes the source of 
authority external. And we can readily see how he 
should have been regarded as the most dangerous of the 
Sophists. A doctrine which the conservative regards as 
dangerous, is always doubly dangerous when espoused by a 
man of unimpeachable character. When a wicked man up- 
holds a dangerous doctrine, his wickedness is its easy 
refutation. Besides, the Socratic individualism was not 
the latitudinarian individualism of the average Sophist, 
with its live and let live, every man for himself. That 
view at least left room for the conservative to hug his own 
chains. Socrates’s individualism was one that spoke with 


authority. 
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And it is in this same combination of individualism with 
authority that we find the explanation of the extraordi- 
nary hold which Socrates had upon his disciples, so that 
they regarded him as the hero of the moral and intellec- 
tual drama of mankind. It was a characteristic of the di- 
vine, as Socrates viewed it, to be in need of nothing; and 
that man was likest to the divine who was most the master 
of himself and his circumstances. ‘‘So frugal was he,’’ 
writes Xenophon, ‘‘that I do not know whether any one 
could earn so little by the labor of his hands, as not to 
procure sufficient to have satisfied Socrates.’’ And yet 
there was nothing of the ascetic about him. He could en- 
joy a banquet with the best of them, and, if drinking was 
in order, could carry enough to qualify as a Scotch 
gentleman, though no one ever saw him under the influ- 
ence. It is a characteristic picture which Plato gives us 
in the ‘‘Symposium,’’ where, one by one, the guests fall 
under the table, and in the early hours of the morning 
Socrates is represented as earnestly trying to convince 
Agathon and Aristophanes, the only other survivors, that 
the genius of comedy is the same as the genius of tragedy. 
But the tragic and the comic poet are already nodding, 
and soon join the great majority, while Socrates goes off 
as dawn is breaking, takes his morning bath and goes 
about his business, quite in his accustomed way. And he 
can endure hardships too, cold, hunger, and the dangers 
of war, with the same imperturbability. His was a life 
always steadied and ordered by reason. In him his fol- 
lowers could see a living example of a moral law at once 
self-imposed and at the same time worthy to count as the 
voice of God. The gods of Greek tradition had passed 
on a few noble precepts, and many ignoble examples. And 
herein is evident the fact that the Greeks had outgrown 
their gods. Any one who would take Zeus as his model 
of conduct, would soon be guilty of the most heinous 
crimes. Socrates has not only introduced a higher con- 
ception of the divine nature, he has also been a worthy 
example of the ideal which that conception puts for hu- 
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man conduct. And it is thus that he comes to occupy a 
position in philosophy analogous to that of the founders 
of religions. And similarly in the region of theoretic 
philosophy he stands for the doctrine that truth is always 
individual, and that at the same time there is a pattern 
truth, valid for all men. And so, somewhat idealized per- 
haps, he comes to be regarded as the living embodiment 
of that truth which is at once individual and universal. 

Socrates moves throughout his life as a man conscious 
of his weakness, and also of his strength; of the former, 
because he has not yet realized the wisdom and the good 
which is his right as a man; of the latter, because he has 
none the less succeeded in clearing away the stumbling 
blocks of ignorance enough to find in himself the evidence 
of the divine, dimly though he has compassed its depths. 
One feels in reading the story of his life, of his untiring, al- 
most fanatical pursuit of truth and virtue, that he is with 
a man filled with the missionary spirit, and made of the 
stuff of martyrs, because he feels himself to be in some 
mysterious way in touch with God, (Doesn’t the familiar 
divine sign prove it?) and knows that no evil can befall 
a good man either in life or after death. He is in fact 
a philosophical prophet and priest, an Isaiah come to meet 
a religious crisis that had taken the form of a philosophical 
dispute. And the religion of Apollo has never found a 
nobler expression than in the simple life and peaceful 
death of the Athenian sage. 


Cuartes M. BAKEWELL. 
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KNOWLEDGE AND PRACTICE.* 


J. E. CREIGHTON. 


' motto of the Phi Beta Kappa society, ‘‘Philoso- 

phy the pilot of life,’’ furnishes the text for the re- 
flections that I have to lay before you to-day. This motto 
suggests the famous saying of Socrates in the ‘‘ Apology,’’ 
that a life without criticism or examination is not a life 
worth living for a human being. For ¢Accogia in your 
motto, as I understand it, signifies just the free exercise 
of thought that finds its function in examining and test- 
ing the opinions and beliefs that pass current in ordinary 
life. It is this faculty of reflecting on experience, and 
finding its value in terms of some general principles, that 
differentiates the life of man from that of the lower ani- 
mals. Philosophy in this sense, as reflection, or the effort 
to estimate the meanings and values that are involved 
in different experiences of life, may be said to be the es- 
sential birthright of man, and is always present in some 
degree in every human consciousness. The term ‘reflec- 
tion’ may suggest that this activity is something external 
to, or that supervenes upon, the ordinary experience of 
men. But it is no foreign or borrowed gleam that reflec- 
tion throws upon our ideas, but the internal light of rea- 
son itself, the light that lighteth every man that cometh into 
the world. Thinking is not therefore a mere incident, a 
secondary intention, as it were, of human life. Nor do 
we adequately characterize its relation to life when we 
emphasize its utility as the essential instrument and in- 
dispensable guide of practice. Reflection, as the free 
and unrestricted play of ideas, is rather to be regarded 
as the essential business or primary intention of human 
life. Philosophy is thus no foreign pilot that has been 





* Address delivered before the Society of Phi Beta Kappa, at Brown Uni- 
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. taken on board, but the expression of what is most truly 
and intimately the individual’s own nature. It is not 
merely regulative, but constitutive of life, being the heart 
and center from which flow all its practical activities, and 
to which they all again return for constant adjustment 
and renewal. It is the ever-present fountain of youth, 
the vivifying and transforming element of our experience 
which has the power to make all things new. Without it, 
our highest activities would be blind and mechanical, our 
righteousness would be like the righteousness of the 
scribes and Pharisees, having no connection with the in- 
nermost center of our personality. For mere practical 
activities tend to become mechanical and perpetuate them- 
selves through habit; and when they lose all connection 
with the reflective source of rational life, they are incapa- 
ble of maintaining their spiritual vitality and become 
empty forms without substance. 

When we thus attempt to regard life in its true ideal 
significance, to see life steadily and to see it whole, it seems 
possible to rise above the opposition between knowledge 
and practice. Nevertheless, it may be said, this is a mere 
counsel of perfection, an ideal that cannot be realized 
under the actual conditions that constitute our finite and 
fragmentary mode of existence. We find that, as a mat- 
ter of fact, there is a tendency to separate, and oftentimes 
to sharply oppose, these two aspects of experience, giving 
either one the primacy, and regarding the other as of sec- 
ondary or merely derivative importance. Knowledge, 
for example, is sometimes regarded as the pilot of life in 
the sense that it is the indispensable instrument for the 
attainment of practical ends, the means through which 
man gains mastery over the forces of material nature or 
discovers a common basis for coéperation with his fel- 
low-men. From this point of view, ideas are valued in 
terms of their usefulness in practical application, and 
there naturally arises a certain impatience with regard 
to knowledge that is not directed toward some practical 
end. On the other hand, those who live the reflective life 
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are apt to take up an equally one-sided position in defense 
of knowledge against the claims of practice. They are 
too often ready to maintain that ideas are debased and 
contaminated by being applied to practical affairs, and 
that knowledge is higher and purer when it remains 
isolated in the realm of the pure idea. 

It is perhaps true that this is not an altogether just 
characterization of the position of those who are un- 
willing to subordinate knowledge to practice or to evalu- 
ate ideas in any offhand way in terms of their practical 
consequences. Yet I think the champions of knowledge 
for its own sake have not infrequently been led to define 
knowledge in a purely negative and abstract way as 
against practice, seeking to vindicate the claims of the in- 
tellectual life by separating it too sharply from the func- 
tions and offices through which it expresses itself. To 
separate knowledge from life, as something that might 
be contaminated by life’s everyday demands and uses, is 
to take up an indefensible position. In so far as this 
attitude has existed, the prevailing demand that knowl- 
edge shall justify itself is a reasonable protest against 
an interpretation that not only robs knowledge of practical 
significance, but, in so doing, also renders it empty and 
impossible from an intellectual standpoint. For in the 
midst of our disputes about the relative importance of 
knowledge and action, it may at least be recognized that 
either one, when taken in complete isolation from the other, 
becomes contradictory and self-destructive; the most un- 
practical of all men being he who is narrowly or exclu- 
sively practical, and the stupidest and most unenlight- 
ened man, he who deals only in abstract principles which 
have no relation to what is real and concrete. 

In maintaining the value and dignity of knowledge, as 
is done by this society, there is involved no antagonism to 
what is practical; on the contrary, your motto emphasizes 
the essential and necessary relation between knowledge 
and life. What, however, is fundamentally antagonistic 
to the spirit and traditions of the Phi Beta Kappa society 
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is that practical attitude which lays exclusive or primary 
emphasis upon external goods, which can have, at best, 
only a subordinate place as means or instruments in a 
rational life. We must distinguish sharply between what 
is truly practical for a man and what the word usually im- 
plies. It is, however, impossible to reconcile the conflict- 
ing positions by any mere definition of terms. There ex- 
ists a genuine and radical antagonism between philoso- 
phy, as the love of wisdom, the pursuit of that which is 
in itself real, and the demand for practical efficiency, 
that which will yield some tangible cash value in a given 
situation. 

‘It would be idle to conceal from ourselves that truth 
is about the last thing the average mind esteems or de- 
sires. The practical man is always impatient of the per- 
son who insists on facts or principles, despising these as 
not leading to immediate results. The spirit of the world, 
as Morley aptly satirizes it, is that ‘‘thoroughness is a mis- 
take, and nailing your flag to the mast a bit of delusive 
heroics. Think wholly of to-day, and not at all of to-mor- 
row. Beware of the high, and hold fast to the safe. 
Dismiss convictions and study the general consensus. No 
zeal, no faith, no intellectual trenchancy, but as much low- 
minded geniality and trivial complaisance as you please.”’ 
Cynical as these counsels sound when thus baldly stated, 
they can scarcely be said to exaggerate the prevailing 
worldly spirit of the man who prides himself on his prac- 
tical good sense. It is not the mere absence of light that 
is depressing, but the open contempt for truth as some- 
thing that is without significance in the affairs of life. It 
may appear to the young man going out into life that the 
practical forces are so strong and all-pervasive at the 
present time that the only prudent course is to capitulate 
and learn the rules of the game. But, after all, if his col- 
lege life and the fellowship of societies like this have given 
him any glimpse of ideal values, his loss of courage can 
only be momentary. It is encouraging to remember that 
the history of the conflict between the ideal and the prac- 
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tical is the history of civilization, and that numbers have 
never been able to overhelm the cause we represent. The 
history of success is the history of minorities. 

The forces that war against light and knowledge in the 
name of practical expediency assume various forms, and 
sometimes profess themselves champions of the highest 
spiritual interests. They may perhaps be classified un- 
der two heads: materialism, which demands that the 
fruits of knowledge be forthcoming in terms of external 
goods of some kind, and practical or sentimental ideal- 
ism, which is likewise eager for quick return of profits 
and impatient with knowledge that does not contribute 
directly to the amelioration of the life of the individual 
or society. The influence of materialism is not due to 
the strength of its arguments; in fact, nothing is easier 
than to show theoretically that the evaluation of life in 
terms of material goods is thoroughly short-sighted and 
unpractical. But the appeal of materialism is rather to 
the desires than to the reason. It works through the long- 
ing that individuals feel for honor or wealth or personal 
enjoyment, or even presents itself in the name of the in- 
tellectual or xsthetic life, as a demand for the means of 
cultivation and self-realization. These influences are so 
subtle and insidious, as well as so constant and pervasive, 
that the individual is often led captive unawares, the 
good seed of idealism being gradually choked by the 
cares of the world, and the effort required to maintain 
one’s position as a man of affairs and to rank well with 
one’s fellows. However, the practice of materialism 
soon leads to its expression in theory. When the indif- 
ference to ideas is boldly expressed in the form of a cyn- 
ical theory, or, worse still if possible, in the Polonius-like 
advice to young men to throw aside ideas and aim at prac- 
tical things, the paralysis of mind and soul have become 
complete, truth and the love of wisdom being expressly 
repudiated. 

However seductive the rewards of material success, the 
futility of making these things the ends of life is, on re- 
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flection, clearly enough apparent. But the case is differ- 
ent when appeal is made to the desire to attain practical 
results of a higher order. The desire to serve society, 
to benefit one’s fellow-men, is one of the noblest impulses 
of human nature, and appeals strongly to men of idealistic 
temperament. It is perhaps not too much to say that the 
increase of this spirit is one of the most hopeful mani- 
festations of our own time, implying, as it does, a grow- 
ing consciousness of the profound truth that we are all 
members one of another. Nevertheless, there is a real 
danger, I venture to think, in the philanthropic ideal when 
taken as an ultimate or exclusive end of life, and thus op- 
posed to the pursuit of knowledge. The danger is that at- 
tention may become so exclusively fixed on practical results 
as to lead to impatience with the slow processes of 
thought, and thus to a contempt for truth as opposed to 
what seems for the time being to be the good of the in- 
dividual or society. And it scarcely needs to be pointed 
out that, when this happens, the good will is itself per- 
verted. There is a strange paradox in all spiritual life, 
yet a paradox that ceases to be perplexing when we re- 
member that the mind is not a collection of separately act- 
ing faculties, but an organic whole. The paradox to 
which I refer is not merely that the corruption of the best 
is the worst, but that even the best thoughts and motives, 
when over-emphasized and taken apart from the other ele- 
ments with which they are naturally and normally associ- 
ated, prove contradictory, and are transformed into their 
opposites. Thus the desire to benefit society, when dis- 
sociated from the love for knowledge, soon degenerates 
into the extremest and emptiest form of egoism, into the 
desire for power or honor; or it leads straightway to the 
conviction that the practical end is so important that it 
must be realized at once and at all costs. It is never safe 
to love anything better than truth, no matter how high 
or holy it may appear to be. ‘‘He who begins by loving 
Christianity better than truth,’’ says Coleridge, ‘‘will pro- 
ceed by loving his own sect or church better than Chris- 
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tianity, and end by loving himself better than all.’’ As 
John Morley puts it: 


The law of things is that they who tamper with veracity, from whatever 
motive, are tampering with the vital force of human progress. Our comfort, 
and the delight of the religious imagination, are no better than forms of self- 
indulgence when they are secured at the cost of that love of truth on which, 
more than on anything else, the increase of light and happiness among men 
must depend. We have to fight and do lifelong battle against the forces 
of darkness, and anything that turns the edge of reason blunts the surest 
and most potent of our weapons. 


I shall try, a little later, to show that the intellectual 
life, in its most complete exercise, includes within itself 
the highest practical activities. There can be no ulti- 
mate opposition between truth and goodness, between the 
ends of the intellectual and the moral life, when these are 
rightly understood. At present, however, I am rather 
concerned to point out how the prevailing emphasis on 
practice, although in its two forms seeming to appeal to 
quite a different order of motives, leads in both cases alike 
to an indifference to ideas that is destructive of the high- 
est results. 

I have put the matter in this way, dwelling on the an- 
tagonism between the ideals of your society and the pre- 
vailing tendencies, not for the purpose of bringing 
discouragement, but rather, so far as I may, to sound a 
trumpet and to summon you to arms. And, as is usually 
the case, the foes within are here more dangerous than 
the foes without. The greatest danger is that the prevail- 
ing skepticism shall effect an entrance into our own minds 
and thus paralyze our efforts in behalf of learning. At 
the present time, it is essential, above everything else, that 
scholars, and the universities as the representatives of 
scholarship, should renew their faith in the sovereignty 
and efficacy of truth. May it not be, that the indiffer- 
ence to learning on the part of undergraduates of which 
we are hearing so much at the present time, is to some ex- 
tent the outcome and reflection of our own skepticism and 
worldliness? Unless scholars can keep alive in their own 
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hearts the love of truth, unless they are really absorbed 
in its pursuit, they cannot hope to inspire others with 
reverence for knowledge as for something high and noble. 
The fault must lie in ourselves and not in our stars. Even 
when circumstances seem most unpromising, the love of 
truth is a motive to which one may always confidently 
appeal. Next to distrusting his own reason, for the 
scholar the most fatal step is to assume that truth has no 
power to awaken a response in the minds of others. In- 
deed, these are both expressions of the same paralyzing 
skeptical attitude. To distrust human reason is to for- 
get the fundamental fact that a knowledge of the genuine 
nature of reality is, as Plato says, the true nourishment 
of the soul, and that it languishes and dies when it turns 
away from truth and feeds upon opinion. Indifference 
to truth can never long maintain itself, in the face of light 
and conviction. It is vain, said Kant, to pretend to be 
indifferent regarding questions to which the human rea- 
son, from its very nature, can never be indifferent. 

The first duty of the scholar, then, when he appears to be 
surrounded by hostile forces, is to keep his own light 
trimmed and burning: 


To abate not one jot of heart or hope 
But steer right onwards. 


And he may derive encouragement by reminding him- 
self that the cause of civilization is bound up with the 
maintenance of ideas, with the perpetuation of the spirit 
of free inquiry. The cause in which he is enlisted is far- 
reaching, and of the highest importance. Without the 
work of the scholar who acknowledges as his master no 
other sovereign than truth, who restricts his inquiries by 
no practical or instrumental considerations, the spirit of 
freedom would perish from the earth. Not only would 
no real advances in the moral or intellectual life be possi- 
ble, but with the free exercise of thought there would soon 
pass away the higher ideas and ideals that form the basis 
of our civilization. What the practical man holds in 
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light esteem, the scholar’s work of promoting and keep- 
ing alive the cultural ideas that form the basis of civiliza- 
tion, regarding it as effeminate or unfit for a man with 
red blood in his veins, is, on reflection, seen to be the most 
practical and important concern of humanity. And, simi- 
larly, the disinterested pursuit of ideas, that often appears 
to the man enthusiastic for practical reforms to be noth- 
ing more than a refined kind of selfishness, shows itself 
as the necessary basis and support for the moral life. 
‘‘The love of knowledge for its own sake,’’ says Locke, 
‘‘is the principal part of human perfection, and the seed- 
plot of all the virtues.’’ There is therefore no ground 
for discouragement at the present time; and above all 
no reason for the scholar to feel that his day is over, that 
his place is to be taken by the practical inventor or the 
politician or philanthropist who can show results that are 
valuable to society. 

It may help to give force to these considerations, and to 
make them more concrete, if we consider their application 
more specifically to some of the problems of university 
life at the present time. As is well-known, very serious 
criticisms have been recently brought against the educa- 
tional results that are being attained by the colleges and 
universities of the country, and various causes have been 
assigned as explanations of existing evils, and a variety of 
remedies proposed. Now, even if we agree among our- 
selves that these defects have been set forth in a some- 
what sensational way, it is still impossible to deny that 
conditions are serious enough to call for our most earnest 
attention. It must be admitted, too, that the faculties and 
governing bodies of these institutions have to accept the 
primary responsibility for existing conditions, and that 
on them falls the duty of correcting abuses. I have no 
specific remedies to propose, but I feel sure that any 
program of reform must proceed from, and go along with, 
a renewal of faith in the value of ideas, and of courage in 
proclaiming them on the part of university teachers. It 
may be impossible to make headway directly against the 
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spirit of the age, as it expresses itself outside the uni- 
versity; it may even be impossible to refuse admission 
to college to students whose aims and capacities render 
them to a great extent impervious to ideas; but it is in- 
cumbent on those of us who are teachers to hold up a 
different standard and to maintain an asylum where 
science and letters may be preserved and advanced, and 
from which they may go forth to the service of humanity. 
And I may add that the university has the right to expect 
the same spirit of devotion to truth from her loyal alumni. 
To be loyal to the university involves the duty of being 
loyal to the idea of a university, to its essential spirit and 
highest purpose. There is perhaps nothing so thoroughly 
discouraging to a university teacher, nothing so provoc- 
ative of deep-seated pessimism, as the lack of sympathy 
often shown by alumni with the highest aims and inter- 
ests of their alma mater. The noisy loyalty that dis- 
charges itself solely on the plane of sport is too often a 
hindrance, rather than an inspiration, to the work of 
the faculty. But, after all, the main responsibility for 
educational results must rest with the faculty; and the 
new spirit, if it is to come, must first find its expression 
through them. I have attempted to state some familiar 
truths regarding the essential nature of the scholar’s 
vocation, and the grounds which he may find for encour- 
agement, even when conditions appear most unfavorable 
to his efforts. But, looking at the matter from the ac- 
tual position in which the individual teacher finds himself 
to-day, it may seem that these considerations are mere 
empty words, and that as things are they will remain. It 
is impossible, it may be urged, for either the teacher or 
the student to maintain standards essentially different 
from the society by which he is surrounded. And, more- 
over, even if we grant that the promotion of the intel- 
lectual life is the highest possible aim, when we take hu- 
man nature and actual conditions as they are, have we any 
reasonable hope of success? Have not our demands been 
too high, the plan of education too far removed from the 
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interests of our American youth, to call forth their ac- 
tivities? Let us come down from the heights, and, taking 
human nature as it is, aim at practical results, at giving 
our young men a training for life, at making them effi- 
cient leaders of business and qualifying them for holding 
political offices. They may happily in the process acquire 
some modicum of liberal culture and some respect for 
ideas. In spite of the element of truth that such state- 
ments contain, I cannot help feeling that they point en- 
tirely in the wrong direction. A university teacher is 
not the man to talk about taking human nature as it is, or 
of gratifying the actually existing interests of stu- 
dents. For his concern is with human nature as it ought 
to be, his function to awaken and call out interests that 
are yet only latent and which the student may not yet 
know that he possesses. It is a poor philosophy to take 
human nature as it is, and to fail to bear in mind that 
which it is capable of becoming. Moreover, if the uni- 
versity cannot maintain any higher ideals, or appeal to 
different interests, than those which are dominant in the 
outside world, what reason is there for its continuing to 
exist?’ The practical preparation for life may be better 
obtained in professional schools or in contact with the 
actual conditions of business life. 

The question of the relation of the university teacher 
to practical life is most important, and one that demands 
serious consideration. It may be that here is one source 
of his weakness. The older type of college professor was, 
as a rule, much less actively engaged in practical affairs 
than their successors are to-day. As a rule, too, the 
teachers in the great European universities occupy them- 
selves much less with practical matters than we do. They 
accept scholarship and teaching as their high vocation, 
reckoning other things as for them of altogether second- 
ary importance. But, among ourselves, the unpractical 
type of college professor, who lived in the world of ideas 
and was somewhat oblivious to mundane affairs, is 
rapidly vanishing. In the ‘‘Republic’’ Plato speaks of 
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the necessity of compelling the philosophers to resign for 
a time the contemplation of the idea and to take part in 
the affairs of the state. At the present time, however, 
there seems to be no compulsion necessary in order to in- 
duce scholars to take up practical pursuits. It is so 
much easier to act than to think! We not only waste 
our strength on all kinds of practical questions regard- 
ing the organization and administration of the university, 
but we are also ready to lead reform movements in church 
and state, direct charities, organize conventions, or give 
advice on any practical subject whatsoever, under the 
' pleasant conviction that we are rendering important pub- 
lie service, and also demonstrating that the college pro- 
fessor of to-day is a very wide-awake, practical person. 
Of course, all these activities may be good, but do they 
not tend to distract the mind of the scholar from his own 
proper business? The good may easily become the enemy 
of the best; and the best and highest for every man is his 
own station and its duties. Where the line is to be drawn 
in any case is a question for the individual. How far 
any college teacher may find it possible to engage in prac- 
tical affairs will depend partly on his temperament, and 
partly on the degree of absorption that his own particu- 
lar studies demand. But, if he finds that these things 
tend to distract his mind, and to dull the edge of his 
scholarly interest, let him not lay the flattering unction to 
his soul that he is doing something higher and more im- 
portant. There can be no doubt that the highest effi- 
ciency for the scholar and teacher requires that he should 
sit apart from the practical world. He must, in a sense, 
renounce the world, and live in the inner realm of ideas, 
never allowing the things of sense and time to occupy the 
chief place in his heart. This does not imply that he is to 
be oblivious to what is taking place around him or in- 
different to the interests of the society in which he lives. 
But he must realize that he can serve those interests best 
by devoting himself to his own proper work, by laboring 
to the utmost of his strength that the truth which it is 
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his duty to teach be not error, that the light within his own 
soul be not darkness. He must be in the world but not 
of the world, having made the advancement and propa- 
gation of learning the great end and object of his exist- 
ence. It is, of course, true that this breed of men has 
not entirely disappeared from the faculties of our colleges 
and universities. Otherwise, our condition would be 
hopeless indeed. But I think there are comparatively 
few teachers who will not admit that the pressure of out- 
side distractions is seriously interfering with their de- 
votion to scholarship and dulling their finer enthusiasm 
for truth. ‘‘The world is too much with us;’’ we are too 
anxious and troubled about many things, and tend to 
neglect the one thing needful. And truth is a jealous 
mistress, who will not grant favors to him who serves 
her with half a heart. 

Moreover, there is no other motive than reverence for 
truth that will supply moral fiber strong enough to with- 
stand the temptation, under which the teacher always 
labors, to obtain immediate results by pleasing his hear- 
ers, by giving them something that will appeal to their 
immediate interests and fancies, something that will pro- 
duce an immediate effect. The desire to influence one’s 
students in a practical way—even to make them better 
morally—is no proper substitute for the effort to lead 
them to think clearly and independently, and with a ven- 
eration for truth to follow the argument wherever it leads. 
Without this element, instruction degenerates into a mere 
play of subjective opinions, and furnishes no true nour- 
ishment for the mind. ‘‘The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed.’’ When the guiding principle is lost, there 
is danger that the relations between teacher and student 
may tend toward the condition which Plato has described 
in the ‘‘Republic,’’ as characteristic of the democratic 
state: 

‘*The teacher, in these circumstances,’’ he says, ‘‘fears and flatters his 


students, and the students despise their masters and tutors. And, speaking 
generally, the young copy their elders and enter the lists with them in speak- 
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ing and acting; and the elders unbend so far as to abound in wit and 
pleasantry, in imitation of the young, in order, as they say, to avoid seem- 
ing morose or exacting.’’ 


It may perhaps be said, however, in defense of the 
practical teacher, that the main business of the universi- 
ties is not to make scholars, but to train up men for the 
professions and for the service of the state. The most 
valuable and efficient teachers, therefore, will be men of 
the world who can give the student the outlook on life 
of the practical man and instruction in what will be of 
value to him when he leaves the university. There are 
‘two things that may be said in reply to this objection. 
In the first place, it would seem to have much more force 
when applied to the instruction demanded by professional 
schools and colleges than to the colleges of arts and sci- 
ences, of which I am now speaking. And, secondly, it 
cannot be granted that it is necessary to be engrossed in 
the affairs of the world in order to understand it. The 
spectator of time and existence, the man who would pene- 
trate deeply into the meaning of things, must sit apart 
and observe and reflect. It is only thus that he can at- 
tain an objective point of view; his vision is obscured 
by too near a prospect or by being, himself in the heat of 
the conflict. It is true, of course, that the majority of the 
students who attend the universities will not devote their 
lives to scholarship. Nevertheless, it is a mistake on the 
part of the university to adopt any other end than that 
of producing scholars. The first function of the univer- 
sity is to see that the race of scholars shall never fail, to 
inspire and train men who shall perpetuate and advance 
the cause of learning. And it is of fundamental impor- 
tance that this shall be done, and that a fair share, at 
least, of the very ablest and most capable men should be 
led to devote themselves to teaching and scholarship. 
Otherwise, if the noblest and best are drawn off into the 
practical professions, the cause of learning will be left 
to the spiritually lame and halt, the mediocre, cautious 
type of men who look forward merely to comfortable po- 
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sitions and Carnegie pensions. But after the demands of 
scholarship have been met, still the business in life of the 
majority of the students will be to apply ideas in vari- 
ous fields. This fact, however, is no argument for low- 
ering the intellectual standards of the university in their 
case or for the assumption that knowledge and scholar- 
ship are for them of secondary importance. For the uni- 
versity becomes false to its essential function as soon as 
learning is subordinated to any other end. When a uni- 
versity becomes a social club, or depends for its support 
on the reputation of its athletic teams, it has ceased to 
be a university, and should surrender its charter as an 
institution of learning. 

Moreover, it is of the utmost importance that the men 
who are to go out into the world to administer its practical 
affairs should be imbued with a loyalty to truth and 
a passion for light and clearness of ideas. If we would 
train men for the state, let us not forget that this 
is what the affairs of the state demand: the clear-headed 
courage that comes from loyalty to truth, the patience and 
resolution that proceed from a faith in principles, the fine 
sense of justice that can only be maintained by the man 
who has learned to rise above his own individual point 
of view and to understand the true objective relations of 
things. To develop character by implanting a reverence 
for truth, and a desire to serve under her banner, to 
awaken in their students a love of light and a passion for 
clear and distinct ideas, this is the high duty of universi- 
ties. If itis true that this aim has been somewhat obscured 
of late, if, growing skeptical of the value of ideas, we have 
put moral training and social experience and other false 
gods in the place of truth, then we must put away these 
idols from amongst us, and remember the high vocation 
unto which we are called. But is this practical, it may be 
asked? Must not the university conform to the conditions 
and needs of the country, and is not the demand of the 
country for practical, efficient men? Well, what is the 
test of efficiency? It is surely to be rated not primarily 
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by the quantity or amount of the activity, but rather by 
the quality of the end achieved; not by the sensational 
character of the immediate results, but by the permanent 
value of that which has been realized. If, then, we insist 
that we must look to the end in defining efficiency, it is 
certainly true that to train and discipline the intellectual 
faculties, awaken the desire to see things clearly and to 
see them whole, is in the highest sense to promote effi- 
ciency. The university can have no higher or more prac- 
tical function than to implant in its students the love of 
reality and truth, and the hatred of falsehood and shams. 

The object of the Phi Beta Kappa society is the promo- 
’ tion of the spirit of liberal scholarship. More particu- 
larly, as I understand, it stands for literature in the 
broadest sense, for the humanistic studies that deal with 
the immaterial achievements of man’s intellect. It is 
especially in these fields, however, that it is difficult to 
maintain an invigorating intellectual atmosphere at the 
present time. There seem to be wanting to the repre- 
sentatives of these branches of learning two sources of 
encouragement and stimulus that are enjoyed by the 
workers in the natural sciences. These are, first, the 
consciousness of the immediate applicability of their re- 
sults to the practical interests of mankind; and, secondly, 
the courage and confidence that come from success in 
actually advancing the confines of knowledge and making 
absolutely new discoveries. The scientific worker has the 
advantage over his colleague who is a humanist, also 
in the more general recognition of the importance of his 
results on the part of the public. Science may have its 
uses, and if it does not go too far afield it may be tolerated 
by the practical spirit; but letters and liberal culture the 
practical man regards as something weak and effeminate, 
something not worthy of the attention of serious, grown-up 
men. Even if it be desirable that students in the earlier 
years of their course should get a taste of language or 
literature or philosophy, it is felt by many that in their 
later years they should devote themselves to something 
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more serious, if possible to studies bearing on some voca- 
tion. We find a striking picture of this attitude toward 
liberal study in the ‘‘Gorgias.’’ Callicles, a Sophist of the 
worst type, remonstrates with Socrates on continuing to 
waste his time on a useless study like philosophy. 

‘*Philosophy,’’ he says, ‘‘as a part of education is an excellent thing; 
and there is no disgrace to a man while he is young in pursuing such a 
study; but when he is older the thing becomes ridiculous, and I feel toward 
philosophers as I do toward those that lisp and imitate children. . . . When 
I see a youth continuing the study in later life and not leaving off, I should 
like to beat him, Socrates; for, as I was saying, such a one, even if he have 
good parts, becomes effeminate. . . . What is the value of an art that con- 
verts a man of sense into a fool? Then take my advice, learn the philosophy 
of business, and leave to others these absurdities; for they will only bring 
you to poverty. Take for your model, not these word-splitters, but solid, re- 
spectable men of business who have shown their wisdom by becoming well 
to do.”’ 

The reproach that liberal culture is useless and effemi- 
nate, then, is not peculiar to our time, but represents the 
universal estimate of all those who apply a purely worldly 
standard of value. But there always has existed 
another standard of what is worth while in human life; 
and on the maintenance of that standard the cause of 
civilization rests. The teachers of the humanities at the 
present time have need of all their courage in order to 
stand firmly and aggressively against the Philistinism that 
nowadays vaunts itself in high places. They must re- 
fuse to compromise with the enemy, or to accept some in- 
ferior post in order to be kept alive, but continue to do 
battle for the supremacy of man’s spiritual ideals. And 
to carry on this work in the universities there is need of 
recruits, men of imagination and brains, ‘‘the fairest of 
our youth,’’ as Plato says, ‘‘men sound in mind and wind, 
with a quick apprehension, a good memory, and a manly 
and lofty spirit.’’ To such men the old call is still ring- 
ing out: Who will go up to the help of the Lord against the 
mighty? We cannot doubt that the universities will pro- 
duce a breed of men to carry on this work. The fight is 
not over. It would be pessimistic to ery, ‘‘Zeus is now 
dethroned and Vortex reigns in his stead.”’ 
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The representative of the humanities, therefore, who 
recognizes the full significance of his own work, has cer- 
tainly not less real or solid grounds for enthusiasm than 
his colleague who occupies himself with science. For it 
is his mission to carry knowledge to its fullest and highest 
fruition, to interpret man to himself in the light of his 
past achievements and history. Knowledge is only real 
and genuine when it takes the form of self-knowledge. 
It is only then that it becomes human and liberating, that 
it is the truth that makes us free. And in order to know 
one’s self as human, it is necessary to know humanity. 
‘What should they know of England who only England 
know?’’ Kipling asks. Similarly, to know one’s own 
mind, involves an understanding of what mind has 
achieved and become. In order to become rational and 
human, the individual must go beyond himself and enter 
into the heritage that belongs to him as a member of the 
family of rational beings. Culture is defined by Matthew 
Arnold as the effort to know the best that has been thought 
and said in the world. This, of course, implies more 
than a process of passive acquisition of foreign material. 
What we have inherited from the past we have to make 
our own, employing it as the means for the promotion of 
our total perfection, as Arnold tells us. The humanist 
accordingly has the duty of making the past live again, 
not of mechanically reproducing its accidental and tem- 
poral aspects, but of interpreting it in terms of its perma- 
nent and eternal significance. And, as this work must 
be done by each age in the light of its own problems and 
conditions, it demands powers that are at once creative 
and critical. Indeed, all true criticism is at the same time 
creative. The genuine humanist, then, like the real sci- 
entist, is not deprived of the inspiration that comes from 
creative activity. He is called upon to advance knowl- 
edge, to contribute to the sum-total of ideas. The func- 
tion which he is called upon to perform is to contribute 
to the solution of that most difficult and fundamental of 
human problems, the problem of self-knowledge. It is 
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the most difficult, for it is the all-inclusive problem, be- 
ing the interpretation of reason by reason. It is the most 
important, for only so far as the mind knows itself is it 
free. The history of the human race, as Hegel says, is 
the development of the consciousness of freedom. Or, 
in other words, it is the development of the consciousness 
of the true end and destiny of man that constitutes the 
real education of both the individual and the race. 
Philosophy thus becomes the pilot of life in the highest 
and most complete sense when the desire for wisdom and 
enlightenment enters into mind as its dominant and con- 
trolling purpose. This motive, at its highest and best, 
includes within itself the outer life of practice as its 
necessary means of realization and mode of expression. 
Truth can only be realized through contact with the ob- 
jective world, and through sympathy and appreciation of 
the thoughts of our fellow-men. The intellectual life is 
not something isolated and abstract, something opposed 
or antagonistic to the virtues of practical life. The 
scholar cannot be essentially self-centered or selfish, or a 
man of cowardly spirit or low passions. In so far as 
these things enter into a man, they destroy his enthusi- 
asm for truth and warp and pervert his ideas. On the 
other hand, when the desire for light and wisdom becomes 
the controlling principle of life, all the lower passions 
and desires are dried up at the roots. The practical life 
becomes the means and instrument of reason, its impulses 
and activities being tested and evaluated in the light of 
the most complete knowledge that is attainable. And, 
finally, the more we reflect, the more firmly will we be con- 
vinced that devotion to truth, ‘‘loyalty to loyalty,’’ in Pro- 
fessor Royce’s fine phrase, is the only soil from which the 
other virtues can spring. For if this be lacking, if a man 
be indifferent to truth, regarding it as a thing of no 
practical importance, there is remaining no longer any 
center or core of personality, to which a consistent or a 
coherent character might attach. To be disloyal to our 
own best convictions, then, is the only skepticism that we 
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need to dread. For this is to obscure the very fountain- 
light of our being, to cherish ‘‘the lie in the soul,’’ as 
Plato puts it, which destroys and corrupts the entire 
character. 

J. E. CreicHton. 


CornELL UNIVERSITY. 





RELIGION AND THE PSYCHICAL LIFE.* 
EDWARD SCRIBNER AMES. 


A®’ human life becomes complex, it is specialized into 
many social organizations and activities. The ho- 
mogeneity of primitive society differentiates into num- 
berless classes, parties, associations, and alliances. Law, 
art, science, and religion, in the early stages of society, 
are scarcely distinguishable from each other. In ad- 
vanced civilizations they often appear separate and some- 
times antagonistic. Not only do they seem to diverge 
from each other, but they tend to lose connection with 
the stream of concrete activity which produced them. 
Each specialized interest in turn develops parties and 
schools of thought within itself which threaten its unity. 
Obviously this is true of religion, and the case is not 
greatly different in law, art, and science. Such parties 
and their doctrines develop around partial, special in- 
terests, and finally become remote, abstract, and rent by 
internal conflict. Some Protestant sects have as their 
distinguishing mark a doctrine of the ordinances or the 
observance of a certain day of worship! It is possible, 
however, to put these varying developments within their 
proper genetic perspective, where their divergence may 
be understood and their ultimate source in vital processes 





* A chapter from a work soon to be published under the title, ‘‘The Psy- 
chology of Religious Experience.’’ 
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be made clear. Religion, with its changing forms, may 
thus be seen in its natural, concrete character as a phase 
of all socialized human experience. None of its mani- 
festations remains the unmodified embodiment of all the 
spiritual values of this growing experience. Both apolo- 
gists and critics of religion have neglected this fact. They 
have been misled by the persistent and pernicious fallacy 
which identifies a part with the whole, or a stage of de- 
velopment with the whole process. If one starts with the 
assumption that religion is synonymous with animism, 
then in a scientific age religion becomes remote from life 
and is destined to perish. Or if by religion is meant the 
development of the Hebrew tradition, it is a foregone 
conclusion that there is no religion among native Africans 
and Australians. 

The results of genetic social psychology make it pos- 
sible to overcome the various partial and limited concep- 
tions of the relation of religion and life. Since the re- 
ligious consciousness, according to these results, is just 
the consciousness of the greatest interests and purposes 
of life, in their most idealized and intensified forms, it 
is evident that in its generic nature religion is a most inti- 
mate aspect of human life. This may be shown in detail 
with reference to ceremonies, mythology, sacrifice, and 
prayer in primitive cults. Everywhere the sacred objects 
and functions are those in which the life of society is 
felt to center. But different stages in social development 
estimate these things differently and express social val- 
uations in different ways. When all phases of life are 
permeated by superstition and magic, religion shares in 
this confused, childish attitude. But when custom has 
been criticized and given moral character through re- 
flection and self-direction, religion may center in moral 
ideals and in rational methods of control. In early so- 
ciety, religion is more likely to remain identified with 
older customs, but even there the different phases of 
social life interact. Economic conditions compel recon- 
struction in traditional customs and often produce an 
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advance in morals which finally registers itself in reli- 
gious symbols. Or, again, a prophetic religion may gain 
moral insight through its leaders, in advance of the 
masses, and thereby become an effective moralizing 
agency. In some instances the religion of one people has 
been taken to other races, and has presented sharp con- 
trasts to the existing cults. Religion, in such a case, may 
become the occasion of social reconstruction and moral 
progress; but such an aggressive religion always re- 
quires an interpretation in terms of the historic social 
life of its origin. It is necessary to achieve an imagi- 
native reproduction of the actual life of the society in 
’ which a religion arose, in order to make it effective in 
a new environment. Christianity undoubtedly presented 
high moral ideals and great ethical energy to the perish- 
ing civilizations of Greece and Rome. But it was not 
Christianity alone. The whole idealized social history 
of the Hebrew people, through its own literature, was 
carried over to the Gentiles. The task of infusing the 
history and concrete life of this people with warmth and 
color for the nations of Europe has been the great 
task of generations of Christian scholars, orators, and 
artists. At the same time, the growing life of the peo- 
ples which accepted Christianity has necessitated modifi- 
cations in that religion. The culture of the Renaissance 
demanded, and the democracy and science of the present 
time demand, great readjustments in the prevailing re- 
ligious institutions. The moralization of religion moves 
forward with the practical and ethical developments of 
the race. This is becoming clearer as the processes of 
social evolution are better understood. New ethical prob- 
lems constantly arise in modern life with the emergence 
of new commercial and industrial activities. For ex- 
ample, the new methods and forms of the organization 
in industry represented by the corporation and the labor 
union, necessitate a new meaning for the term justice. 
This sense of new social relations is demanding recogni- 
tion in new developments of religious activity and doc- 
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trine. Along with these claims for specific modifications, 
there is also a growing insistence upon the underlying 
principle of evolution. The age of invention and dis- 
covery has destroyed the old static life. With the wider 
knowledge of nature which science affords, the doctrine 
of development is passing into practical terms and tak- 
ing the form of an ideal of individual and social prog- 
ress.' A consequent readjustment of religion is recog- 
nized as necessary in order to enable it to embody the 
spirit of the new life which society is attaining. This re- 
adjustment is demanded, not in this or that particular, 
but as a continuous, thorough-going process to be con- 
scientiously facilitated and maintained. The age begins 
to regard experimentation and progress as moral de- 
mands in every sphere of activity, and is therefore at- 
taching religious significance to them. The movement 
is under way which is destined to exalt the very process 
of development to the place of a religious obligation. It 
may even add the attribute of evolution to the character 
of the Deity and embody the quality of dynamic, purpose- 
ful activity among the cardinal virtues. If the organized, 
institutionalized forms of religion appear barren and 
powerless, it is likely that a more real and vital religious 
consciousness will be found in other social movements, 
which are not yet designated as religious and may not 
even regard themselves as such. These conventionalized, 
lifeless forms arrogate to themselves the name of religion, 
and thereby succeed in creating the illusion that religion 
itself is inert and decadent. It is this fact which lends 
the color of truth to the statement that religion is char- 
acteristically conservative, and naturally follows rather 
than leads civilization’s pioneers. This has come to be 
a common view among a certain school of social theorists. 
An almost equally extreme view on the opposite side is 
that which attributes social progress too largely to re- 


*The tendency is expressed in many recent works such as Rauschenbusch, 
‘*Christianity and the Social Crisis;’’ Francis G. Peabody, ‘‘ Jesus Christ 
and the Social Question.’’ 
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ligious initiative, ignoring the complex economic, social 
influences which are operative. A truer view is this, that 
the ideal values of each age and of each type of social 
development tend to reach an intensity, a volume, and a 
symbolic expression which is religious. There is accord- 
ingly a conflict among religious as among all other types 
of social experience. If the religious struggles are the 
most tragic, it is because all parties are here contending 
for what seem to them the most profoundly important 
interests of life. Such struggles are finally settled, not 
by argument or war, but by the onward movement of the 
.whole social development of mankind. Professor Ross 
has contrasted the religious aspects of this movement in 
terms of ‘‘legal religion’’ and ‘‘social religion.’’ The 
former belongs, in his view, to the patriarchal type of 
society, the latter to that type of society in which sym- 
pathy and brotherhood prevail. He recognizes that 
religion persists in new forms with changing intellectual 
and social interests: 


**Geology, or higher criticism, or comparative mythology, may undermine 
particular beliefs with which ethical-religious feeling has associated itself. 
But the soul of religion has a marvelous and little-suspected power of 
escaping into new forms of belief.’’ ‘‘In western society, the beliefs that 
create legal religion are perishing before our eyes. They stand in flat con- 
tradiction to our knowledge, and as the state becomes more able to secure 
civil order, the social ego takes less pains to keep them alive for the sake 
of their usefulness. The idealism that creates social religion, however, is not 
suffering so much. . . . Social religion then has a long and possibly a great 
career awaiting it. As it disengages itself from that which is transient and 
perishable, as the dross is purged away from its beliefs and the element of 
social compulsion entirely disappears from it, social religion will become 
purer and nobler. No longer a paid ally of the policeman, no longer 
a pillar of social order, it will take its unquestioned place with art and 
science and wisdom, as one of the free manifestations of the higher human 
spirit.’’ 2 


This concrete, essential relation of religion and life 
is evidenced also in a psychological analysis of ideals. 
Psychologically, ideals are more or less remote ends of 





? “Social Control,’’ pp. 213, 216. 
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action, whose realization is sought through the media- 
tion of reflection and effort. The term moral has been 
used to designate those ideals which pertain particularly 
to human social welfare, in distinction from the claims 
of religion, which seeks authority for action and con- 
duct in the will of a Deity. This contrast between moral 
and religious conduct belongs to that conception of the 
world which makes a rigid distinction between the natural 
and supernatural, between the human and divine. But 
if religion is identified with the most intimate and vital 
phases of the social consciousness, then the distinction 
between morality and religion is not real. That which 
makes an end or ideal of action moral is the fact that it 
is accepted with awareness; that it is compared with 
other ends; that it is analyzed; and that it is voluntarily 
chosen as good. This means that the social significance 
of the end desired is taken into account. All truly human 
conduct is necessarily social because its means and ends, 
its source and its consequences, are socially conditioned. 
Just because man’s mind is a social reality, his moral 
or reflective ideals are also social. It is true that many 
social ends, both among primitive and civilized peoples, 
are not moral. They have not been reflectively selected; 
but all moral conduct is by necessity social. It follows 
that some forms of early religious consciousness may be 
lacking in moral quality, but that no genuinely moral 
consciousness can be without religious quality. In so far 
as religion is non-moral, it is primitive and controlled 
by custom. On the other hand, all moral ideals are re- 
ligious in the degree to which they are the expression of 
great, vital interests of society. Religion, in the minds 
of its best representatives at the present time, consciously 
and frankly accepts as its highest conception the ideal 
of a kingdom or brotherhood of moral agents, codper- 
ating for the attainment of further moral ends. A rep- 
resentative theologian gives the following statement as 
the central doctrine of Christianity: ‘‘Jesus was wholly 
concerned with ethics, with begetting and fostering in 
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men the Godlike life. The word ‘character’ summarizes 
the great interest and life-purpose of Jesus Christ.’’® 
Professor Coe, after giving a psychological statement of 
the nature of ideals, says: ‘‘It should be noted also that 
there is no break between morals and religion as we here 
conceive them. Both move within the sphere of the good. 
The race becomes religious just where it becomes moral, 
namely, wherever our uncouth ancestors took a step be- 
yond instinct by defining some object as their good and 
forming corresponding ideals.’’* The attempt to delimit 
the field of natural morality from religion presupposes, 
in the older writers, a dualism between human and 
divine, natural and ‘regenerated’ natures. Without 
the definite assumption of this dualism the line between 
morality and religion becomes obscure and tends to van- 
ish completely.® 

When one turns from the theologians and theorists to 
the concrete experience of religious people, the presence 
and importance of the moral ideal as the core of religion 
is still more evident. One result of Starbuck’s investi- 
gation gives striking confirmation to this point. His 
subjects were representative of average orthodox evan- 
gelical church members. They insisted that the most con- 
stant and persistent element in their religious conscious- 
ness was the moral ideal. 


‘*In adolescence,’’ writes Starbuck, ‘‘when the new life bursts forth, its 
most important content was ethical. During storm and stress and doubt, 
that which remained firmest when life was least organized was this same 
instinct. And now we find, in describing their fundamental attitudes 
toward life, that the respondents already in the late teens and twenties 
mention conduct almost as frequently as at any later time in life... . It 
should be recalled that among the things which are given as absolutely essen- 








* Stevens, ‘‘ Doctrine of Salvation,’’ p. 475. 

*“*Moral and Religious Education from the Psychological Point of 
View,’’ The Journal of Religious Education, Vol. III, December, 1908. 

° Palmer, ‘‘ The Field of Ethics,’’ Chap. IV. The attempt in this chapter 
to show what religion adds to morality issues in the claim that it adds ‘‘hori- 
zon, stability, and hope!’’ But are not these qualities afforded to some 
degree by every ideal? 
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tial, the sine qua non of religion, conduct was most frequently mentioned.’’ ° 


The respondents say: ‘‘The test of religion is conduct towards my fellow- 
beings.’’ ‘‘ Religion is more a life, a living, than a system. It is a series 
of daily actions which determines conduct. Its essence is the daily doing 
of good to one’s fellow-men.’’ 


This conscious recognition of moral conduct as the 
deepest thing in their religious experience, is all the more 
impressive when it is taken in connection with the fact 
that much of their training in religion must have em- 
phasized the customary doctrine that mere morality has 
nothing in common with religion. Theoretically, the pop- 
ular presentation of religion moves largely within sacra- 
mentarian conceptions. The saving power of ordinances 
survives in practice even when the doctrine has been 
silenced. It is the usual keynote of evangelistic appeals 
that the good works one does in his natural state are of 
themselves of no avail. It is necessary to ‘surrender,’ 
‘obey,’ ‘confess’ and receive a ‘spirit,’ in order to 
become genuinely religious. Of course, all such expres- 
sions may be given a justifiable and reasonable moral con- 
tent, but in religious usage they ordinarily mean that in 
this way a new life, which was foreign before, comes into 
one’s experience. Thenceforth it gives efficacy to good 
resolutions and good deeds. But in spite of the preva- 
lence of such teaching, the investigation referred to above 
shows that ‘‘during storm and stress and doubt’’ that 
which remained firm was the natural ethical character; 
and it was this moral life which afterwards constituted 
the substance of religion. 

The comparison of this moral and social religious ideal 
with the medieval notion of saintliness is thus described 
by Professor James: 


‘‘The Catholicism of the sixteenth century paid little heed to social right- 
eousness; and to leave the world to the devil whilst saving one’s own soul 
was then accounted no discreditable scheme. To-day, rightly or wrongly, 
helpfulness in general human affairs is, in consequence of one of those secu- 
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lar mutations in moral sentiment of which I spoke, deemed an essential ele- 
ment of worth in character; and to be of some public or private use is also 
reckoned as a species of divine service.’’* 


The clear apprehension of the concrete relation of re- 
ligion to the total life process furnishes a corrective for 
the erroneous view that, within the individual, religion is 
due to some unique faculty or instinct. The extreme 
form of the faculty theory of psychology arose historically 
with individualism, while individualism in turn accom- 
panied the differentiation of the old social unity into 
various activities. As Professor Dewey says: 


‘*This extreme individualistic tendency was contemporaneous with a 
transfer of interest from the supernatural church-state over to commercial, 
social, and political bodies with which the modern man found himself iden- 
tified. . . . The individualistic tendency found a convenient intellectual tool 
in a psychology which resolved the individual into an association or series 
of particular states of feeling and sensations; and the good into a like col- 
lection of pleasures also regarded as particular mental states.’’ * 


The psychologists of that period, whether of the asso- 
ciationist or intuitionist type, viewed the mental life as 
separated into discrete elements and processes. Reason, 


feeling, and volition were distinct from each other. The 
rational nature, the moral nature, the religious nature 
were taken as having their own psychological mechanisms. 
The activity and development of these endowments identi- 
fied the individual with the corresponding human inter- 
ests. The operations of reason made him rational, those 
of the moral nature made him moral, and those of the 
religious nature made him religious. But modern life is 
revealing, not merely the harmony of its various depart- 
ments in working alliance, but their vital and organic 
relations with each other in purposive life history. In the 
same way, the various phases of human nature are found 
to be more than attributes or qualities inhering in man’s 
metaphysical being. They are different aspects, stages, 
or abstracted processes of the total, pulsating life of the 





1 «¢ Varieties of Religious Experience,’’ p. 354. 
* Dewey and Tufts, ‘‘Ethics,’’ pp. 220, 221. 
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organism. The normal mental life is a complex, function- 
ally organized activity. Like other high biological organ- 
isms, man is capable of doing a variety of things and of 
gaining a wealth of experience in the process, but there is 
but one mental life involved. The various interests which 
he pursues—business, art, science, politics, religion—em- 
ploy his whole nature. Their differences are those of 
direction, of emphasis, of methods. This functional 
specialization of activity creates appropriate systems of 
habits and attitudes, and these systems may be called dif- 
ferent ‘selves,’ but the differences between such selves 
are only relative and provisional. Religion in this view, 
like all other interests, is a matter of habits and attitudes. 
The religious nature is not something distinguishable and 
separable in any mechanical and exclusive way. Such a 
‘nature’ is just one of the selves in a functional and 
relative sense. It has no more independence or unique- 
ness than one’s artistic nature or one’s scientific nature. 
Religion, like every other specialized interest of man, in- 
volves the reaction of his entire nature. It is not the 
product of any one agency within him. In its most 
natural, normal development, it is just the expression and 
appreciation of those ideal relationships and values which 
are inherent in all earnest moral effort. 

These considerations concerning the naturalness of re- 
ligion have suggestive application to particular phases of 
religious experience. Recent studies have undertaken to 
describe and classify various phenomena, such as faith, 
prayer, worship, and mysticism. There is usually a 
tendency to limit these terms in a way which betrays a 
failure to relate them with sufficient concreteness and 
complexity to the total activity of the religious conscious- 
ness. The fallacies of taking religion apart from life 
and of mistaking some partial factor for the whole, re- 
appear in the treatment of special topics. 





*The American Journal of Religious Psychology and Education, Clark 
University Press. 
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Faith is very commonly viewed in this way. It is re- 
garded as peculiar to religion and as due to some special 
endowment or experience. Faith is called the instrument 
of religion, and knowledge the instrument of science. But 
in reality religion and science both involve the whole 
mental life, emotion, imagination, reason, and action. 
They are differentiated by their center of interest within 
the total life history of human action. Science, religion, 
art, and other interests are distinguished simply by em- 
phasis upon different aspects of human purposive action. 
They therefore harmonize with each other while main- 
taining relatively definite characters of their own. The 
phenomena of faith at once appear simple and clear, when 
viewed with reference to the moving circuit characteristic 
of all purposive activity. It is the piecemeal and un- 
articulated view, which makes faith the occasion of so 
many problems and mysteries. It is not to be supposed 
that all difficulties of interpretation disappear when these 
phenomena are approached with the methods and pre- 
suppositions of functional psychology. But it is never- 
theless true that many difficulties are at once resolved or 
eliminated. 

When faith is examined psychologically and compared 
with similar phenomena in other than religious experi- 
ences, it is found to correspond with the purposive factor 
in activity. It may be said that wherever there is an 
ideal of any kind, there is faith. This is clear and obvious 
in so far as ideals are conceived dynamically. An ideal 
as an end of action,—that is, as something desired, some- 
thing for whose realization means are intelligently sought, 
and something toward whose attainment effort is con- 
fidently put forth,—involves faith. For faith is just that 
interest, confidence, and vivid envisagement which makes 
the ends sought so vital and appealing. Faith is a vital 
working interest in anything. It is the attitude which 
belongs to a live proposition, accepted as a practical plan 
of action. Religious faith is differentiated from other 
types of faith simply by the ends or ideals which it seeks. 
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Faith in ideals which are felt to be the highest, the most 
valuable, and the most essential, is religious faith. Re- 
ligious faith is therefore only another term for the re- 
ligious consciousness itself, since that consciousness is 
purposive and dynamic, and centers in supreme ideal 
values. 

From this point of view several specific problems con- 
cerning faith may be settled. The beginning of religious 
faith is the point at which religious ideals become warm 
and attractive. The psychological process by which they 
attain this warmth and attractiveness is that of the asso- 
ciation of ideas. The ideas are brought to attention by 
suggestion, inquiry, education, or in some chance way. By 
recurring to the attention, by gathering associations some- 
times unconsciously, these ideals finally move over into 
the focus of attention and interest. There they become 
the object of effort and influence conduct. This beginning 
of interest, of enthusiastic devotion to ideals, is described 
in religious biographies as the attainment of faith. It is 
often attended by keenest satisfaction and by a sense of 
calm and peace, together with the active attitude. There 
is likely to be a very pronounced emotional quality in 
such an experience. This has led some writers to con- 
sider faith as peculiarly an emotion. Professor Leuba 
takes this view: ‘‘The core of the faith-state is a par- 
ticular attitude and an increased efficiency of the will in 
consequence of which an ideal of life becomes realizable. 
It is a constructive response to a need; a specific emotion 
of the sthenic type, subserving, as emotions do, a partic- 
ular end.’’'® But if faith is rightly held to be equivalent 
to confident purposive activity, then it may include also 
the intermediate stage of reflective analysis, reasoning, 
and scientific experiment, within which the best means of 
attaining the ideal are selected. During this process the 
faith attitude is not absent. It gives zest, support, and 





© <¢Paith,’’ The American Journal of Religious Psychology and Educa- 
tion, Vol. I, 1904, p. 73. 
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even patience in the quest for knowledge, for although the 
scientific inquiry might at first seem to arrest and thwart 
the attainment of the ideal end, experience teaches that 
science facilitates the realization of practical ideals. Pro- 
fessor Leuba refers to faith-beliefs as propositions which 
are often accepted by the religious convert without 
rational examination, and held by him in a quite non- 
rational way. That is undoubtedly true in many cases, 
especially where religion has become conventionalized 
into dogma. But if religious faith attaches, as it may, 
to propositions which are socially significant and scien- 
tifically verifiable, it is possible for that faith to become 
the incentive and support of the most elaborate scien- 
tific investigations and rational control. That is, a 
rational procedure is normal and, in modern society, in- 
creasingly necessary to purposeful or ideal activity. It 
is as natural and necessary in the ventures of faith, in 
the sphere of religion, as in the realm of business or 
statecraft. 

There is also at hand, in this functional view, a recon- 
ciliation of faith and works. It is because faith has 
been used erroneously to designate the more intellectual, 
passive assent to creedal statements that it has seemed 
possible to divorce it from works. In the preper sense, 
faith is a vital interest and therefore one which moves 
on to complete itself in action. There are many difficulties 
and dangers, however, in the process. Religious educa- 
tion has often emphasized the memorizing and repetition 
of sentiments without relating them to practice. It has 
often left its protégés stranded in a sea of contemplation. 
But these phenomena are just as deplorable in religion as 
in language and literature. Did anyone ever learn the 
forms of a foreign or a ‘dead’ language without relating 
them to useful objects? Did anyone ever become a 
dreamer and sentimentalist in the realms of literature? 
Faith is normally dynamic and practical, whether in re- 
ligion or elsewhere. It is just a convenient term for the 
propulsive, forward-striving effort of human nature. It 
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is at its best when, under the control of the highest intel- 
ligence, it fulfils, in practical ways, with energy and 
power the noblest ideals of the race. 

Prayer,’ even more than faith, has been regarded as 
psychologically peculiar to religion. But it is not. It is 
in reality a fundamental characteristic of all conscious- 
ness, especially of that in which there is a keen sense of 
personal needs. Prayer, as is abundantly illustrated in 
primitive religion, is a natural expression of the social 
character of all consciousness. All thought, unless it be 
in the case of exceedingly refined and abstract mental 
processes, is personal and interlocutory. The conscious 
life of the individual is largely an interplay between the 
different selves of his different attitudes and habits. 
These argue, confer, advise, and contend with each other 
quite as actual people do. These selves may be exalted 
moral beings with which the lesser selves of one’s actual 
temper and deeds seek communion, and from which they 
petition aid of every kind. One particular type of self 
often becomes the standard for the individual, and this 
self is largely or solely formed upon the model of some 
definite historical or imaginary character. Where this is 
true, prayer may attain all the vividness of personal com- 
munion, even including hallucinations and visions in 
which the ideal personality speaks to one or intervenes 
in one’s behalf. It is noticeable that with the increasing 
rationalization and organization of experience, prayer 
tends to lose this character of literal, direct appeal to a 
definitely imagined being. It becomes more and more 
an aspiration to understand the laws and nature of reality, 
whether in the large or in detail, and to work in harmony 
with the forces and tendencies of such reality. On the 
contemplative, esthetic side, adoration and reverence are 
directed to the magnitude, power, progress, and beauty of 
nature and of society. The two chief factors in prayer 








™ An excellent discussion of prayer is that of Anna Louise Strong: ‘‘A 
Consideration of Prayer from the Standpoint of Social Psychology.’’ The 
University of Chicago Press, 1908. 
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are craving and contemplation. Just what expression 
these shall have, depends upon many factors. The ex- 
pression changes with the growth of intelligence and with 
the development of new symbols, but the aspiration and 
reverence continue to characterize all human conscious- 
ness which is sensitive to the ideal values of life. 

What is true of prayer is true of other forms of wor- 
ship. All take their place within the circuit of teleological 
activity. All express attitudes toward the processes of 
life, toward individual and social achievements. They 
express all moods and represent all phases of failure and 
success, of despair and hope, within the experience of 
mankind. The symbolic forms of worship are originally 
the free and natural expression of concrete social ex- 
perience. They are the art forms in which mankind have 
registered their spiritual values. Religion, in its creative 
periods, has ever employed the drama, music, and paint- 
ing, and in its higher forms, poetry, sculpture, and archi- 
tecture. No religion has ever been devoid of all these 
arts, and no religion of civilization has ever been per- 
manently lacking in any of them. These esthetic forms 
are also the natural means employed to symbolize the 
ideals of patriotism, of war, of industry, and of science. 
In this xsthetic element, then, the religious consciousness 
is normally at one with other human interests; and here, 
as in other respects, religion is differentiated by the in- 
clusiveness and ideality of the ends which belong to it. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF TRUTH. 


JOHN WRIGHT BUCKHAM. 


HE movement of modern philosophy is revealing, 

with increasing clearness, the need of appraisal and 
organization in the realm of truth. The relations and 
perspectives of truth have been neglected as beside its 
increasing accumulations. It is here that we have missed 
our way. All truths have been reduced to a common 
denominator — correspondence with reality. But the 
content of truth exceeds this common denominator. We 
need organization, not reduction. Unless we can find 
and preserve an inherent and universal order and hier- 
archy of truths, we shall be tossed about between truths 
which we have discovered but cannot correlate until we 
are crushed among them. What we call half-truths— 
by which we mean ill-adjusted truths—wreck our lives. 
We wander in a maze and cannot find ourselves amid 
the myriad discoveries which we have made but cannot 
master. Dirt has been called matter misplaced. Error 
is often simply truth misplaced. The pressing problem 
is, How shall we organize truth? How shall we learn 
the secret of its proportions, values, adjustments, so that 
we may know how to regard and relate truth, how to 
master and not be mastered by knowledge? 

No valid organization of truth can be made until we 
can agree upon some solar center, some supreme and 
regulative reality by reference to which to relate and 
appraise truth. Can we find such a touchstone? 

In an exceedingly penetrative passage in the second 
book of his ‘‘Microcosmos,’’ Lotze makes some note- 
worthy statements concerning what he calls the ‘‘ world 
of values’’ which have led to important results. ‘‘Our 
varying judgments of life,’’ he says, ‘‘have never been 
able to shake the belief that in its feeling for the value 
of things, and their relations, our reason possesses as 
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genuine a revelation as, in the principles of logical in- 
vestigation, it has an indispensable instrument of ex- 
perience. ’’? 

It is as suggestive as it is surprising to find Lotze 
speaking of feeling (Gefiihl) as a possession of reason. 
‘‘Even the simplest and apparently driest notions,’’ he 
observes, ‘‘are never quite destitute of this attendant 
feeling; we cannot grasp the conception of unity with- 
out experiencing a pleasant satisfaction that is part of 
its content, or that of antagonism without participating 
in the pain of conflicting opposition.’’ Yet Lotze recog- 
nizes the colorlessness of the feeling attending the opera- 
tions of ‘‘an uninterested understanding’’ as contrasted 
with ‘‘the inspirations of a reason appreciative of worth 
that rejects even the thinkable so long as it is only think- 
able and does not besides, by the inherent excellence 
of its content, win recognition of its worth in the world.’’ 

This appreciation of values as a kind of feeling—if 
one chooses to apply this very inadequate term to it— 
has very little to do with pure ratiocination, the mere 
logical process. It is in the insights of the intuitive rea- 
son, of moral judgment, that it asserts itself most 
strongly. To perceive a great truth truly involves a 
warm feeling, an inspiration, an appreciation of its su- 
preme worth not only to the individual, but to all minds. 

It would be an exaggerated estimate of Lotze’s serv- 
ice to philosophy to attribute to him the discovery of the 
principle of truth-values. That principle has been 
operative in philosophy from Plato downward. ‘‘Truth 
in so far as it is good and useful,’’ was the pursuit of 
Stoicism. All the ethical philosophies have been 
grounded in this principle, notably Kantianism. Yet on 
the whole, philosophy has failed to give open and ade- 
quate recognition to value as a prime factor in truth. 
Reason has been too generally represented as a cold, in- 
different, truth indicator, unerring and unconcerned, 
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knowing truth simply as truth, without distinction or 
degree. The times have long been ripening for a revolt 
against this absolutism of intellect, both in philosophy 
and in theology. When, therefore, Lotze so cogently 
presented the principle of truth-values, it is no wonder 
that it took ready root and developed into the move- 
ment which has become the most characteristic in mod- 
ern theology—Ritschlianism. In philosophy the corre- 
sponding movement is pragmatism. Pragmatism, though 
it has no immediate connection with Lotze, springs from 
the same dissatisfaction with intellectualism, the same 
determination to get nearer the heart of reality, to put 
the finger closer to the pulse of life. 

It would be interesting to draw a parallel between 
Ritschlianism and pragmatism. They agree in pouring 
contumely upon metaphysics as the source of all our 
woes, in holding up to scorn that speculative tendency 
which has ridden with so loose a rein through all the 
fields of being and not-being, the actual and the possible, 
the comprehensible and the incomprehensible.+ For 
Ritschlianism, as for pragmatism, the absolute is the 
prince of bogies. To aim at anything like finality is 
to commit the unpardonable sin. To indulge in specu- 
lation is as vain as to study the pavement while the 
procession is moving. In this common disdain for 
theory, pragmatism and Ritschlianism join hands. 

They are at one, too, in their rejection of universal 
standards and their appeal to individual experience, the 
sense of value, significance, immediacy. Not that either 
is avowedly individualistic; indeed both emphasize 
social values rather than individual. Yet the only test 
of social values which either offers is that of a consensus 
of individuals. And that consensus is at most sug- 
gestive, so that the individual who disagrees with his 
fellows has as good cause to regard his own judgment 
as true as they to regard theirs as true. 

But when it comes to the kind of values that pragma- 
tism and Ritschlianism respectively emphasize and ad- 
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voeate, there is a distinct cleavage. Pragmatism places 
all human interests upon a single level and pro- 
nounces that to be true which is workable, and thus 
worthful, in any sphere of activity. A man is perfectly 
justified in making the world of sensation the chief fact 
of existence if he so chooses, and there is no ground for 
arguing with him that he has made a mistake. But the 
Ritschlian, on the other hand, although he, too, has no 
consistent ground upon which to uphold his cause, is 
nevertheless convinced and anxious to convince others 
that the real values of life lie in the realm of the ethical 
and religious. Why it is so, the Ritschlian refuses to 
consider,—that he regards as a mere matter of theory as 
useless as it is impossible,—but he is as sure that the prag- 
matist who does not happen to care for religious values, 
is wrong as he is that the rationalist, who tries to prove 
that religion is true, is wrong. Thus the two schools 
agree much and differ much. They play the same prelude 
and much the same interlude, but the postludes are in 
different keys. 

Enough has been said, perhaps, to indicate the often- 
pointed-out wantage of pragmatism which is also that 
of Ritschlianism, namely, a standard of values, without 
which value is a mere will-o’-the-wisp, an empty phan- 
tom. Without a universal, eternal principle of valua- 
tion, which holds wherever there are moral intelligences, 
there can be no such thing as value in any sense that is 
worth the name. Thus we are brought back by the in- 
evitable but kindly grasp of Reason, that will not let us 
go, and made to realize that, wander as we may, we are 
encompassed by a great, heneficent, rational order, 
around us, above us, within us. In other words,—as 
true philosophy, from Plato to Professor Royce, has per- 
ceived,—this is a Logos-world.? Consequently Value is a 
rational, not an empirical, judgment. 

The principle of the primacy of Value dethrones 
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Reality as the main truth-criterion and restores the Pla- 
tonic supremacy of the Good. Not that the Good is not 
also the Real, but it is the Real just because it is the 
Good. In coming back to the Good, however, as the 
highest truth, we are returning to it in a new light and 
with a far truer understanding of its nature. The Good 
is now seen no longer as impersonal, no longer as an 
abstraction, but as distinctly and wholly personal. 

The lack of a clear recognition of the personality of 
Good was, perhaps, the chief defect of Platonism, open- 
ing the way for the errors and extravagancies of Neo- 
platonism. Plato saw that the Good is supreme, but he 
did not clearly grasp its personal character. And all 
through the history of ethics and philosophy, there has 
been a tendency to confuse goodness with impersonal 
qualities, as if there were something in common between 
a good house, or a good umbrella, or a good piece of 
meat, and a good man. It is only by metaphor, and be- 
cause of our disposition to interpret everything in the 
light of our own consciousness, that goodness can be 
predicated of an impersonal object. But because this 
habit, in itself entirely natural and right, has passed 
over, uncritically, into ethics and philosophy, the real 
character of the Good has been partially obscured. 

Goodness can only be voluntary. There can be no 
true good except as there is reason and will. Nor can 
reason and will, regarded as abstract powers, constitute 
or effect goodness. It is only in that vital, indescribable 
fusion of the powers and qualities which we call per- 
sonality that the truly Good consists and acts. It is this 
truth of the supreme reality and worth of personality 
that we are finding to be the master light of all our see- 
ing. Philosophy is as a merchantman seeking goodly 
pearls until this pearl of great price is found. 

The summum bonum is Personality. That only can be 
good which is personal. And that only can be true, in the 
highest sense, which is good, that is, personal. Here, then, 
in personality we have found the touchstone of truth. 
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If it be asked how we know this, the appeal can only be 
made, as has been said, to the sense of values as trust- 
worthy and decisive. 

But what, then, is this sense of values? Has Lotze 
given it its due account when he describes it as a ‘‘feel- 
ing,’’ a ‘‘pleasant satisfaction’? Is not the sense of 
values more than this? Does it not consist rather in a 
direct, rational act,—the intelligent affirmation of a spirit, 
a person, of that which he sees, either immediately or 
upon reflection, to be eternally good? And is not the 
‘*feeling’’ that attends this recognition, and is part of it, 
simply that accompaniment and attestation of right 
recognition which moves a person? The sense of values, 
in other words, is the rational self-attesting recognition 
by a person of himself and others as persons, of his 
relations to them, and of the external world as an instru- 
ment and expression of those personal relations, accom- 
panied by that sense of approval or satisfaction which 
belongs to such recognition. 

It is in this recognition of reality as personal, of truth 
as inhering in personal relations and therefore as in- 
volving values, that we find a basis for that insistence 
upon the integrity of selfhood, the whole and undivided 
self, which is so marked a trait in modern philosophy. 
When reason and will, for example, are regarded, not as 
impersonal automata, but as inseparable activities of a 
single self, we see how futile is the effort to exalt one at the 
expense of the other. If, with Thomas Hill Green, we 
define will as ‘‘an effort (or capacity for such effort) on 
the part of a self-conscious subject to satisfy itself,’’ and 
reason as ‘‘the capacity on the part of such a subject to 
conceive a better state of itself as an end to be attained 
by action,’’ then we may go on with the same writer to 
recognize that ‘‘the error which lies in the treatment of 
reason and will as separate faculties we may correct by 
bearing in mind that it is one and the same self of which 
reason and will are alike capacities, that in every moral 
action good or bad, each capacity is exerted as much as 
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the other, and that every step forward in the self-realiza- 
tion of the divine principle in man involves an act of the 
will no less than reason, not merely a conception of possi- 
ble good for man, but the adoption by some man or men 
of the good as his or theirs.’’* 

When we approach the task of the organization of truth 
upon the principle of values inhering in personality, we 
perceive at once that truth which has to-do with moral 
and spiritual relations, takes immediate precedence of all 
other. The well-being of persons depends, first of all and 
most of all, upon the right knowing and the right doing 
of personal obligations. What do I owe to myself, to 
other selves, to the Supreme Self?—that is what con- 
cerns me most, namely, ethics. Of course, that requires 
that I know them and myself as spirits, persons; it in- 
volves spiritual knowledge. All the truth concerning the 
world about us that has been garnered in all the ages, is 
as nothing compared with this. To recognize God and 
men as persons and to live with them as such—that is 
indeed the highest of all truth and wisdom. It is the 
first and second great commandments. This is the realm 
both of law and of poetry, of I ought and I may, of love 
and of freedom, of ‘‘truths that never can be proved’’ 
and yet are the most sure and basal of all—selfhood, 
faith, right, goodness, God. 

But although moral and spiritual truth is central and 
supreme, it is not all of truth. Human persons live in a 
world of sense and force, of deed and of danger, and their 
personal conduct and relations are closely bound up with 
correlations and adjustments to natural environment. 
Personality, in its expression and development, is vitally 
concerned with the use and control of the body and of 
that remoter body that comes within the wider compass 
of the senses and the imagination. There is a truth of 
doing things, or relating ourselves rightly and efficiently 
to that outer world that offers itself as the medium and in- 





***Prolegomena to Ethics,’’ Chapter on ‘‘Good and Moral Good.’’ 
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strument of personality, and this truth is of next greatest 
value to moral truth, namely practical truth. It is this 
order of truth that pragmatism has helped to bring to the 
front,—working truth. Only, pragmatism has carried its 
principle far beyond its legitimate bounds. Under the 
dominion and slavery of his environment man can never 
be himself. He must rise and gain the mastery of the 
physical world, he must know how to do things and con- 
trol physical forces before he can reach his highest self- 
hood. The instinct that prompts men to action is a true 
instinct, and the truth that they gain by action is real 
truth, though it has to do externally only with a transient 
order. All the great material enterprises, as well as the 
lesser individual conquests of nature, are based upon this 
kind of truth. Not that they are of any worth in them- 
selves, save as they give scope and range to personality, 
but in that respect, applied science finds its valuation. 
The truths of applied science are of genuine worth be- 
cause they promote better conditions of living and so 
serve personality. 

There is another order of truth that has often been 
put in advance of practical truth but really ranks below 
it, namely intellectual truth, or theoretical truth. In put- 
ting theoretical truth below practical, I am not saying 
that it is not real and essential truth, but that it is of less 
value. The deed ever outranks the theory. Theory is 
for practice, not practice for theory. The theory of re- 
ligion, or theology, and the theory of morals, or ethics, 
have a vital place and office of their own, but it is second- 
ary, not primary. So in the realm of science; pure sci- 
ence is for applied science, and not vice versa. It is 
greater to dig a canal than to demonstrate a theorem. 
Pure mathematics has its own place and value, but it is 
not nearly so important as to make the right change. 
Theory, to be sure, often seems superior to practice, es- 
pecially when it detaches itself from practice and floats 
away into an expansive cloud that fills tne sky; but its 
detachment from life is its weakness, not its might. It 
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will be objected to this appraisal of theory and practice, 
that animals can do things, take care of themselves, ad- 
just themselves to their environment, in a word that they 
have practical understanding, yet they cannot theorize. 
But this fact does not invalidate practical truth, it simply 
indicates that the range of truth in the animal mind is 
limited. It is not so much in the lack of the intellectual 
faculty, the power to theorize, that the animal is inferior 
to man, as in the lack of power to idealize, that is, to recog- 
nize personal realities and relations. Idealizing is very 
different from, and far above, theorizing. It is no less 
than the discerning of those personal, or spiritual mean- 
ings which inhere in all things as related to person- 
ality. It is because practical truth is on the whole 
nearer to personality than theoretical, that it exceeds it in 
value. 

This division of truth into personal, practical, and 
theoretical truths does not imply their separation. The 
attempt to separate them is just as prolific of confusion as 
is the ignoring of their distinctions and valuations. The 
unity of personality demands the unification of life in all 
its phases. To scorn theoretical truth in the interest of 
practical, or practical and theoretical truth in the inter- 
est of spiritual and moral, is to create a false and dis- 
astrous schism. It will not do for the spiritual to say to 
the practical, ‘‘I have no need of thee,’’ nor for the prac- 
tical to say to the theoretical, ‘‘I have no need of thee.’’ 
That is the danger to be avoided on the one hand; yet it 
is no greater than the opposite danger with which this 
paper is concerned, of confusing those value-distinc- 
tions of truth which make up its unity. It is here 
chiefly, I repeat, that we have gone astray—through 
lack of the full recognition of the true truth-criterion, 
personality. 

Two things remain to be said, lest the whole purpose 
and attitude of this paper be misunderstood. First, by 
personality is not meant individuality,—that purely ego- 
istic, incidental concourse of qualities in each man, which 
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gives him his particularity,—but rather that universal 
moral selfhood which underlies his racial individuality 
and constitutes him a unique yet universal, eternal person. 
Second, it needs repeated emphasis that such a conception 
of personality and of the truth-values growing out of it, 
implies a rational idealism. The fundamental values are 
not empirical values, but ideal. The very recognition of 
values is a rational act. The standard of values is not 
a shifting, but an eternal standard. The concrete appli- 
cation of this standard may wait upon the judgment of 
experience and life, but the large principles of truth-valu- 
ation are the same in all ages, because they rest upon that 
recognition of the central worth and reality of personality 
which has been implicit in all human life and thought, 
but which is now becoming increasingly explicit, to the 
clarification of our confused philosophies and practices. 


JoHn Wricut BuckHaM. 


Paciric THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 





ETHICS AND POLITICS. 
R. M. Maclver. 


“TT is not, perhaps, the same thing in every case to 

be a good man and to be a good citizen.’’’ In this 
tentative form Aristotle gave expression to a doubt which 
has often been echoed since his day, alike in philosophic 
thought and popular representation. Thinkers and 
statesmen alike have declared that the laws of ethics not 
only do not coincide, but sometimes must actually con- 
flict with the principles of politics.2 And yet to accept 





1 Aristotle, ‘‘ Ethica Nichomachea,’’ V, 2, 11. 

? Lord Acton, in his introduction to Mr. Burd’s edition of ‘‘The Prince,’’ 
collected a remarkable number of representative opinions bearing out the 
above statement. 
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this position would be not simply to limit the sphere of 
ethics, it would be to undermine the foundations of ethics. 
If the ethical claim is not necessarily and always valid, 
it is meaningless and contradictory. It is not enough to 
mark off two distinct spheres, each with its own laws, 
as if there were two sciences of conduct, one determining 
the action of man as man, the other of man as citi- 
zen. All such attempts involve the same faulty analysis 
which is responsible for the original problem. To 
meet the difficulty, no less than to see how it arose, 
it is necessary to understand the relation that exists 
between the individual man and the various societies 
of which he is a member and in which his life is 
- fulfilled. It is a problem in the interpretation of 
individuality. 

Historically, the recognition of individuality has taken 
the following form. It is assumed at first that some one 
relationship,—generally the tribal, though sometimes a re- 
ligious association takes the place of the tribe proper— 
provides an adequate controlling principle for the whole 
of life and conduct. One society sums up the whole value 
of human life, until slow experience proves its inade- 
quacy to meet all the demands made upon it. It appears 
then that man is a member of more than one society, since 
no one by itself can fulfill his sphere of activity. The 
individuality of man refuses to be summed up in a single 
relationship. The family, the church, the industrial 
society are seen in their distinctness from the state, and 
“the idea of citizen becomes gradually clarified and limited. 
Now, strictly speaking, the attribution of individuality 
implies that no number of ‘memberships’ is a full ac- 
count of the being to whom it is attributed, but it is only a 
very developed society that can understand that the man 
is more than the citizen because he is a man, not merely 
because he is also a kinsman or churchman. The way of 
freedom lies through the recognition not of individuality 
as such, but of a widened sociality, which is after all the 
greater part of the truth. 
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The following analogy seems to the writer to suggest 
the truth of this matter. What we perceive as an indi- 
vidual object we know only, or at least can describe only, 
as a complex of general attributes. Similarly we recog- 
nize the individuality of man in the various relationships 
into which he enters. What we are recognizing are vari- 
ous aspects of his nature, all of them social, i. e., all capa- 
ble of general expression. But just as in fact no number 
of common attributes is ever the adequate description of 
the individual object, so no number of associations is ever 
the full measure of the individuality of man. All the 
sides of his nature admit of, or rather demand, a com- 
mon, that is, a social expression, but the expression because 
common is never exhaustive. The more the forms of recog- 
nized relationship increase, the less becomes the unex- 
pressed residue, but it is never a vanishing quantity. The 
average man can be largely and for all practical pur- 
poses, but never wholly, summed up in his memberships. 
As his life grows complexer, these increase, and besides 
the formal and recognized institutions of society there 
spring up, answering to new needs, various unconstituted 
informal groupings, unions, cliques, and so forth, the es- 
sence of society being recognition and intercommunica- 
tion of some common interest. 

I have labored this point, obvious as it is, because the 
failure to recognize it accounts for much confused thought 
concerning the relations of politics and ethics. There 
has generally been a tendency to make one form of society 
not merely superior but all-comprehensive, and with au- 
thority proportional to its comprehensiveness. In the 
early stages of society it was the patriarchal or more 
generally the tribal relation that determined human ac- 
tivity; in certain Eastern countries and in the Europe 
of the Middle Ages it was, theoretically at least, the ec- 
clesiastical relation; but as a rule the claim to compre- 
hensive control has been based on the political relation, 
the relation of the man to the state. It was so in the 
days of Aristotle. Aristotle called man a ‘‘ political ani- 
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mal’’ where we would have said ‘‘social,’’* but the Greek 
language made no distinction. The Greeks did not dis- 
tinguish society from the state—or the political organiza- 
tion of society; the state accordingly was supposed to 
determine conduct in every instance,‘ so that ethics was 
strictly a political and therefore a relative study. The 
individual had no wider standpoint than that of citizen- 
ship. In our own day socialism seems to be desirous of 
establishing in practice the same identification that held 
for the Greeks in theory, of making society one with the 
state, summing up the family * and the individual in their 
relation to the state. Further it may be fairly held that 
even Hegel, for all his distinction of the family and 
‘civic’ society from the state, never really freed himself 
from the Hellenic conception from which he started. If 
we remember the association of the term ‘state’ with 
the organization of a community in respect of govern- 
ment and law, is it not at least misleading to call the 
State ‘‘objective mind,’’ ‘‘the realized ethical idea or 
ethical spirit,’’ ‘‘the ethical whole and the actualization 
of freedom,’’ and so forth? ® 





*So we speak of ‘political economy’ where ‘social’ would be the more 
appropriate adjective. 

*This is not to say that the state was supposed to dictate in every in- 
stance; it means that all conduct was supposed to be determinable by con- 
sideration of the welfare of the state. 

*Even moderate socialists speak of children being ‘born to the state’ 
as if that were an adequate expression of the fact. 

*See Hegel: ‘‘Grundlinien der Philosophie des Rechts,’’ §§ 257, 258. 
Die Wirklichkeit der sittlichen Idee—de- sittliche Geist. Der Staat an und 
fiir sich ist das sittliche Ganze, usw. 

Mr. Bosanquet, following Hegel in his ‘‘ Philosophical Theory of the 
State,’’ seems rather confused in this matter. He, too, speaks of the state 
as the ‘‘inearnation of the general or real will . . . understood as the will 
that wills itself’’ [italics are mine], but yet admits that state action is 
necessarily external action, limited to the ‘‘removal of hindrances.’’ What 
other will is left, on this view, from the way of whose fulfilment the will 
that wills itself removes hindrances? Mr. Bosanquet is fond of saying 
‘society or the state,’’ as if the two terms were almost interchangeable, 
and it is difficult to understand alike his definition of the term ‘‘state’’ 
(pp. 150 ff.) and the distinction he actually draws between state and society 
(p. 184). 
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This doctrine would seem to lead us back, under vastly 
altered circumstances, to that Hellenic view which found 
indeed a unity in all the relations of human life, but found 
it by the entire subordination of all other relations to the 
one. This was to make ethics coincide with politics, 
whereas ethics should itself be the science which seeks 
the unity of the various relations of men to one another, 
of which one is the political. Ethics, recognizing the 
various claims made by the various societies upon men, 
should seek to determine, in the light of the single and 
chief end of man which these in different ways fulfill, the 
place of each in the life of conduct. There would thus 
be but one science of conduct, and whatever problems 
might arise would at least be recognized as within the 
limits of that science, as purely ethical problems. It is 
in fact as absurd for politics to set up absolute rules to 
decide what the citizen ought to do, as it is for economics 
to make absolute rules for ‘economic man.’ The citizen 
and the economic man so considered are abstractions. 
It is only the science of ethics which, considering the 
whole nature of man, can or should determine how far 
the claims, valid in abstracto, on the citizen or economic 
unit, hold for the man who is an individual, a political, 
and a social being at once. 

The political claim is not in danger thereby, nor its 
importance and necessity diminished. A clear recognition 
of the claims of the state is only possible when its nature 
and its limits also are realized. When it is realized that 
political is only one form of social activity, then only is 
the true value of the state manifest. Its very definite 
limits constitute the reverse side of its very definite claims. 
If it ean work only through institution and visible ex- 
ternal organization and so far as such means are effective, 
yet that organization constitutes the basis, the essential 
basis which upholds and preserves the common life and 
common interest of society, and is consequently itself es- 
tablished in the common will to maintain that end. And 
thus is justified its claim or ‘right,’ first of all in all mat- 
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ters where the preservation or welfare of the community 
as a whole is involved. Because whatever is detrimental 
to the state-organization, endangers that very life of 
society in which alone the individual can realize himself, 
therefore its claim has, ethically (and its force must ulti- 
mately have an ethical basis) a high preéminence. But, 
on the other hand, when this authority is made absolute and 
all-comprehensive, there arises that tyranny of the polit-! 
ical society which most competent observers have found 
in the Hellenic states, and which is so marked a character- 
istic of the Platonic ‘‘Republic.’’ There the organization 
absorbs private and family life, comprehends within it- 
self all the social relations, xsthetic, religious, ethical, 
thus contradicting the factor of freedom and spontaneity 
which is essential in these. In the Platonic state there 
was indeed a twofold externality thrust upon the inner life. 
For not only was a rule imposed upon that life so that 
its development was no longer free, but that rule came 
ab extra, from an original constitution autocratically de- 
termined, and could not, at least in the long run, be re- 
garded as self-imposed. This was the direct consequence 
of a view which made the political relation, in which ex- 
ternality is necessarily involved, all-comprehensive. 

The political relation, then, for the solution of our 
problem, must be clearly recognized as one particular type 
of social relation. We may then regard political science 
as a branch of sociology.’ Just as economic science in- 
vestigates one form of social activity, political science 
investigates and abstracts another. These various sci- 
ences give the basis of ethics, which must regard man in 
the total humanity into which the different social rela- 
tionships enter. But since conduct is an expression of 
the whole character of a man, the sciences just mentioned 





™The science of sociology is necessarily indefinite: if it comprehends the 
various social relations, it breaks up into a group of sciences, of which 
economic science and political science are the best defined, whereas if it 
studies simply the common character of all social mind, it becomes a social 
psychology too abstract to be very fruitful. 
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can never be truly normative. Ethics alone stands out as 
the science of conduct, because it alone can look beyond 
the various particular spheres, and, regarding man as in 
his complete self-consciousness he presents the world of 
his activity to himself, can thus alone lay stress on mo- 
tive, the inward and vital principle of action. The other 
sciences but analyze certain of the relations which that 
consciousness finds in the world of its activity. Again, 
so far as they are simply analytic or descriptive, there is 
no possibility of antagonism between these sciences and 
ethics. The facts of existence can never enter into con- 
flict with the ethical claim, since every such claim is rela- 
tive to the conditions under which action must take place. 
It concerns what I ought to do under the given circum- 
stances, not what the circumstances ought to be or to have 
been. To the ethical mind certain of these conditions, 
certain of the facts of existence, may seem undesirable 
as hindering the ethical development of those who are 
subject to them, but since only action and the conscious 
principle prompting to action, the choice of an alternative, 
is morally good or evil, it follows that the necessary con- 
ditions of a particular act, however they may have arisen, 
cannot, in relation to that act, be called morally good or 
evil. The scientific fact is simply the given condition. 
Because every ethical act is determined by the recogni- 
tion of conditions, every change of circumstance must 
modify its external character (if its inner quality of 
ethical is to remain the same), and so every extension 
of our knowledge must affect the direction or manifesta- 
tion of ethical decisions. 

It is a fact not always recognized by scientists that 
while the different sciences, at least those which bear on 
the facts of human life, furnish a basis for ethical theory, 
they can never become themselves normative, if only be- 
cause, being limited each to one particular sphere or 
relation of life, they can never lead us to the comprehen- 
sive viewpoint at which all those relations appear fo- 
cused in the central consciousness of the one subject of 
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all relations, to the viewpoint from which action is un- 
derstood in the light of motive. 

This conclusion appears to solve the much-vexed ques- 
tion from which we started, the question of the relation 
of political and ethical claims. The answer offered is 
that there can be no theoretical conflict here, because 
politics regards man simply as a member of political 
society, 7. e., in a particular abstract relation, whereas 
ethics regards man in his concreteness as a human 
being, one of whose characteristics is to be a ‘political 
animal.’ 

The subject, however, is of such importance, historic- 
ally at least, that it may be permissible to work out this 
solution in detail. 

Political science looks upon the state as a unity; and 
even when it avoids the dangerous biological analogy of 
the organism, must at least talk of the general or common 
will of the community. But it will simplify our discus- 
sion if we remember that however much meaning we put 
into such expressions as ‘collective mind’ or ‘common 
consciousness,’ so far as laws of action are prescribed, 
the actions must be those of individuals who feel or recog- 
nize this community. When we talk of the state acting as 
a whole, we can only intelligibly mean the action of indi- 
viduals realizing their common membership and pursu- 
ing an organized course sustained by the idea of a com- 
mon good. Hence we may conveniently consider the 
question under two aspects. The organized state must 
contain two classes, ruler and subject, governor and gov- 
erned. The ideal of self-government can never be so 
realized as to break down this division, and even if it 
could, even if ruler and ruled were actually identical, the 
two aspects would still remain. 

This division gives us the two great historical prob- 
lems concerning the relation of politics and ethics, one 
of which, touching the duty of the citizen, might be called 
Aristotle’s problem, while the other, the duty of the prince 
or governor, might be called the problem of Machiavelli. 


Vol. XX.—No. 1. 6 
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The latter may be first disposed of, being more obviously 
due to a confusion of thought. 

(1) Machiavelli sought for the principle by which in an 
age of corruption a ruler could maintain a united state, 
and his observation told him it was not by following the 
recognized principles of ethics but rather by violating 
these. Hence his famous advice to the prince: ‘*You 
have to understand this, that a prince, especially a new 
one, cannot observe all these things for which men are 
esteemed, being often forced, in order to maintain the 
state, to act contrary to fidelity, friendship, humanity, 
and religion.’’ So he boldly declared that right and 
wrong have nothing to do with government. 

The faultiness of this analysis is obvious. Machiavelli, 
not content with isolating ruler from ruled, actually iso- 
lates the citizen from the man. The ethics, the right and 
wrong upon which he turns his back, prescribes laws for 
an abstract being who is a man and yet not a citizen; his 
politics dictates to a citizen who is nothing more. Thus 
his politics by its own false abstractness has given an 
abstractness to his ethics also. Hence a wrong use of 
absolute terms, and a wrong dilemma. He says, for in- 
stance: ‘‘Inasmuch as it needs a good man to reorganize 
the political life of a city, and a bad man to become by 
violence lord of a republic, it is therefore very rarely 
found that a good man will desire to acquire rule by bad 
means, even for a good end,® or that a bad one, having 
acquired rule, will act justly or think of using for good 
the authority he has won by evil.’’ Strictly speaking, 
this distinction of good ‘end’ and bad ‘means’ is im- 
possible and meaningless. If goodness and badness is an 
attribute of will alone, a means cannot in itself, in ab- 
straction, be judged either good or bad. In so far as it 
is merely means, in so far as the sole reason why it is 
entertained is its causal relation to the end, in so far, in 





*Cf. the words of Walpole: ‘‘No great country was ever saved by good 
men, because good men will not go the lengths that may be necessary.’’ 
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more technical language, as it enters into the intention 
of the agent without forming part of his motive, so far it 
cannot be judged as if it stood as end in itself, but must 
be regarded in the light of the end. So the question 
comes to be: Is a certain end such as to justify—not a 
moral wrong, for if justified it cannot be such: there is 
neither here nor elsewhere question of the greater right 
set over against the lesser wrong, but—a certain loss of 
those ‘goods’ which in one way or another (according 
to our conception of the moral end) morality secures? 
It is a question not between ethics and politics, but within 
ethics, a problem of values, a question to be answered 
only in the light of the ethical end, of such a final stand- 
ard of value as we are able to set up. Similar questions 
arise everywhere in the interweaving relationships in- 
volved in the different social activities, and these are all 
ethical questions. 

(2) If we turn next to the side of the subject in the 
state, another and more real difficulty presents itself. 
This difficulty arises ultimately from the fact that polit- 
ical self-government is at best only a partially realized 
ideal, and that therefore there must be occasions when 
the law will come as an external command, alien or even 
antagonistic to the inner principle. So long as the sub- 
ject feels that it is his representative who is acting, that 
the voice of law is the voice of the general will, he is 
virtually, as regards the principle of conduct, in the 
position of the governing authority, and thus can always 
obey in accord with the ethical maxim. But what of 
the citizen to whom the command comes as the mandate 
of an external authority? What of the citizen whose 
ethical sentiment is offended by the command? 

(It might be said that since the law, even when en- 
acting in favor of universally accepted ends, demands 
their fulfillment from a maxim other than the ethical, 
viz., by attaching a penalty to disobedience, it is always 
antagonistic to free moral action,—and this is the posi- 
tion of the anarchist,—but the reply is that law, regard- 
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ing its own violation as exceptional, does not regard its 
observance as the consequence of the penal sanction, that 
in fact the political suasion is intended to apply only in 
the exceptional cases where the ethical sentiment, in vir- 
tue of which alone its enactment was possible, does not 
exist.) 

It is first to be noted that, even when the law does come 
as an external command, i. e., where it is felt by the sub- 
ject to be alien or antagonistic to his ethical sentiment, 
it may still be fulfilled in accordance with the ethical 
principles. Under the Hellenic conception this would, 
of course, invariably happen, for if ‘‘the goodness of 
the citizen is relative to the state,’’® it must be expressed 
in obedience to the state. This theory is perfectly 
brought out in Plato’s ‘‘Crito,’’ where Socrates, regard- 
ing himself as unjustly condemned, yet refuses to avail 
himself of the means of escape put within his reach, be- 
cause so to thwart the law would be to deny the ethical 
principle. It is of no use, he says, to put forward as a 
ground for disobedience the plea that the sentence is 
unjust. 

‘And was that our agreement with you?’ the law would answer, ‘or 
were you to abide by the sentence of the state? ... Tell us, What com- 
plaint have you to make against us which justifies you in attempting to 
destroy us and the state? In the first place, did we not bring you into 
existence? Your father married your mother by our aid and begat you. 
Say whether you have any objection to urge against those of us who regu- 
late marriage?’ None, I should reply. ‘Or against those of us who 
after birth regulate the nurture and education of children, in which you 
also were trained? Were not the laws, which have the charge of education, 
right in commanding your father to train you in music and gymnastic?’ 
Right, I should reply. ‘Well then, since you were brought into the world 
and nurtured and educated by us, can you deny in the first place that you 
are our child and slave, as your fathers were before you? And if this is 
true, you are not on equal terms with us: nor can you think that you have 
a right to do to us what we are doing to you.’ 


Whether Socrates ‘did well to die’ or not, he died true 
to the Hellenic doctrine of the state. 





* Aristotle’s ‘‘Polities,’’ III, 4, 3. 
<< Crito,’’ p. 50. 
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To us also, though we may discard that doctrine, the 
principle of obedience to law once laid down has a strong 
if not the same absolute claim, but our argument must 
be a different one. The general case is, of course, where 
the end secured by ‘loyalty’ outweighs in importance 
the end the law seems to contradict, primarily where 
disobedience would strike at the security of the state 
or tend seriously to weaken the habit of law-abidingness 
so essential to an ordered community. In that case, since 
the security of the state is indeed the basis of all moral 
life, since at the least it protects the ‘life’ without 
which the ‘good life’ is impossible, its claim is para- 
mount. An instance here, I think, would be the case of 
a country’s going to war in what seemed to a minority 
an unjust cause. While the citizen whose ethical senti- 
ment is offended by that action must protest against it, 
and before the final decision do what he can to prevent 
it; yet, once the decision is taken and the issue becomes 
the very security of the state, it is his first duty to make 
that end his own. In such a case the political end may 
become simply and solely the ethical end, not being of 
itself coextensive, but rather in that conflict of ends 
which is the heart of every moral issue becoming estab- 
lished as the ‘ought.’ In a word, it is always ‘con- 
science’—or whatever the inner principle of action be 
called—that is the ultimate court of appeal, even though 
it err. Because conscience is essentially individual, al- 
ways, however clarified, a particular perspective of the 
universal, we must always, in the analysis of conduct, 
remain at the point of view of the individual with his 
recognition of a common good. 

It is possible to misapprehend this point. It is in no 
sense an argument for ‘individualism.’ The indi- 
vidualism which followed Aristotle did not really solve 
Aristotle’s problem, for while the Aristotelian view 
seemed to regard man simply as a member of a state, 
the post-Aristotelian philosophy regarded man simply 
as abstract individual, and as the latter being was 
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the greater abstraction of the two, the reaction, as may 
sometimes happen, represented less the true account. It 
had not yet become clear that the individuality asserted 
is a question more of freedom, of spontaneity of action, 
than of difference in action, that in fact the principle 
of freedom, instead of narrowing, really widens the area 
of the common will (so that political philosophy may 
find a certain satisfaction in regarding free and common 
action as ultimately identical). It may be admitted that 
none of the ancient thinkers had attained to what must 
be the center of any political theory, a clear doctrine of 
the general will, its character and its limitations. 
Aristotle, identifying the state with society, identified 
the general or common will of the state with the infinite 
complex of willing which is the life of society. Further, 
he at least did not use the term ‘state’ loosely, but 
clearly declared that a state was identified by its con- 
stitution.11 Hence the problem. Aristotle saw the diffi- 
culty of reconciling the theory of the Hellenic state with 
the claim of individuality. The two were in fact in- 
compatible. The more adequate conception of individ- 
uality, the realization that man is a member of the state 
and also something more, disposes of the Aristotelian 
problem by modifying the Aristotelian theory of the 
state. For either the ‘goodness’ of a citizen is not to 
be regarded solely in the light of state-claims, or else 
such goodness is to be distinguished from the true 
ethical goodness, and the good citizen, like the good 
economist and the good churchman, ceases to be 
identified with the good man. But in the latter case, 
if we talk of ‘good economist’ or ‘good citizen,’ we 
are really using the term ‘good’ in a specialized sense, ~ 
and no true opposition is logically possible. There is 
therefore no possible conflict between ethics and politics; 
they cannot be regarded as opposing or even as distinct 
normative sciences. Even such a question as that of 
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‘‘priority’’ between the two, elaborately discussed, e. g., 
by Sidgwick,’? is essentially meaningless. 

In conclusion we may indicate in a word what real 
problem underlies the false distinction made between 
ethies and politics. The inward character of ethical ac- 
tion obviously renders possible an opposition between 
the public or authoritative and an individual conception 
of some end of action. I have tried to show how obedi- 
ence, even to an alien political end, such obedience being 
calculated to further the ethical end, may often remain 
free or ethical. On the other hand, it is obvious that 
cases must arise where the motives inspiring such obedi- 
ence cease to bear, where the individual conception of 
the public good refuses to coincide with the state-con- 
ception. This is the real problem,—a problem that does 
occur, though perhaps rarely. Nor, after what has just 
been said regarding the nature of ethical action, can we 
agree with those thinkers (e. g., Plato and Spinoza) who 
held that it is in every case the individual’s duty to 
suppress his own conviction in favor of that held by the 
community in general. It is noteworthy that these phi- 
losophers held a purely static view of political society, 
whereas perhaps the strongest argument in support of 
the individual’s claim to obey his conscience is based 
on the developing, progressive character of society. As 
a community advances on its way, it must therefore 
move from one conception of the end to another. But 
the recognition of the broader, or the altered, end does 
not come as a revelation to a whole people or state at 
once. The way of change is from the smaller to the 
greater; the recognition moves from the individual to 
the society. It operates first at an individual point. It 
would seem that there are cases where both the antago- 
nistiec views are right, where the state is justified in sup- 
pressing what seems a destructive doctrine, and where 
the individual, believing it to mean not destruction but 
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a better reconstruction, cannot choose but maintain it. 
Was not the Athenian state as much justified in banish- 
ing Anaxagoras and in putting Socrates to death as the 
Roman state in seeking to drive out foreign cults?'* All 
new gospels are not true. What is there in the end but 
experience to test their truth? The fact of progress, or 
of change, involves a certain relativity in ethics, and out 
of the heart of relativity springs the true ethical problem. - 
The state must at least maintain its law, however 
‘conscientious’ the objection of the individual. The 
individual must seek to be loyal to the ethical end, even 
when, in rare cases, such loyalty is incompatible with 
obedience. Considering the function of the state and its 
importance, the cases where disobedience would be 
the greater loyalty must indeed be rare, but, considering 
the difficulty of realizing self-government, the cases 
where obedience finds its ethical justification only in a 
consideration of the greater as opposed to the lesser 
good, may not be inconsiderable. 
R. M. Maclver. 


UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 
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] N a former number of this periodical, I presented a view 

of moral development as a progressive organization 
of conduct. This organization is effected through the 
instrumentality of volition, the central activity of self- 
conscious personality. In all its forms, from the simple 
impulse to choice after deliberation, volition is an organiz- 
ing agency. Now the universal conditions of human life 
require all men to make certain adjustments in the organi- 
zation of their conduct. Of these fundamental conditions, 
the first is the possession, by all men in common, of a set 
of natural impulses inherited from animal progenitors. 
These impulses must be harmonized and correlated as the 
first step in self-organization. The result of this pri- 
mary adjustment is the development of individuality and 
a definite self-interest. A second condition essential to 
all human life is that of social relationship. Every hu- 
man being is born into the society of his fellows, and be- 
comes conscious of self only as he becomes conscious of 
others also. The organization of conduct requires, there- 
fore, as the second step in its progress, the adjustment of 
individual interest, which is narrow and self-centered, to 
the larger welfare of society. These two adjustments, 
when perfectly achieved, complete the organization of hu- 
man conduct as far as man’s natural and social life is 
concerned. 

There is, however, a third condition essential to the life 
of man, not mentioned in the previous article, because to 
consider it carries one out of the sphere of morality 
proper. It is the presence in human life of wniversal 
reality. This condition necessitates a third adjustment, 
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the adjustment of man to the universe, the integration of 
universal reality within the life of the human self. This, 
the final step in the organization of conduct, is an affair 
of religion rather than of morality. The conception of 
religion which it suggests is not unfamiliar,—in fact it 
is most common at present, although differently expressed 
by different thinkers, according to each one’s philosoph- 
ical bias, as the ‘final synthesis of subject and object,’ or 
the ‘feeling of harmony between ourselves and the uni- 
verse,’ or a ‘faith in the ultimate conservation of val- 
ues.” But when understood in connection with the 
theory of moral development just outlined, this concep- 
tion of religion as an adjustment of man to the universe 
is illuminating, both as to the development of the reli- 
gious consciousness and the relation of religion and 
morality. 

If we thus regard religion as the final step in self- 
organization, it is possible to distinguish three necessary 
stages in its evolution, and also to show why these three 
stages are directly dependent for their specific character 
upon the degree of moral development attained by the 
self. The first two adjustments, which belong properly 
to the field of morality, are logically prior to that of re- 
ligion; since the final adjustment of the self to the uni- 
verse can be attained only when its capacities have been 
fully realized in its natural and social environment. But 
notwithstanding the fact that such a relation of depend- 
ence exists between them, these different steps in the 
process of self-realization do not occur in strict temporal 
sequence. Thus religion does not delay its appearance 
until moral development is complete and the individual 
thoroughly socialized. We find the religious adjustment 
attempted in the lowest stage of human culture. The 
universe presses in upon the individual and forces him 
to take toward it some attitude. It is inevitable that the 
attitude taken should vary with the character of the self. 
The form of belief required to adjust man and the uni- 
verse, will depend upon the needs and aspirations of the 
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human self and the view taken of the universe. Thus re- 
ligion while distinct from morality is still dependent on 
it, and its successive stages are determined by the succes- 
sive epochs in moral development. 

At the lowest stage the self consists of a medley of dif- 
ferent impulses, unregulated except by those customs 
which have grown up as conditions of social survival, and 
whose significance is not understood by those who obey 
them. Anything like a controlling aim or life-purpose 
is entirely absent from the consciousness of the self at 
this stage. The universe is regarded as an aggregate of 
objects or agencies capable of ministering to the desires of 
man or of inflicting upon him dire calamities. Religion 
at this stage takes the form of belief in divinities which, 
in response to human appeal, have power to influence 
the objects and forces of nature so that they may min- 
ister to human needs. As there are many impulses and 
many objects, so there are many gods. Each main source 
of food-supply has its divinity, so have springs and wells. 
There is a god of the chase and one who controls procrea- 
tion. The leading attribute of deity at this stage is 
Power. This power is neither exclusively physical nor 
mental but something of both, the two not being clearly 
distinguished. The worship of such divinities takes the 
form of an endeavor to placate them by offering and 
sacrifice. They are assumed to have the same desires as 
man, and their favor is sought by gifts of food and drink. 
Within this stage fall the various forms of religion usu- 
ally regarded as primitive, from animism, through the 
different forms of nature-worship, to polytheism. 

In the second stage we find the self in possession of a 
well-developed individuality, the result of subordinating 
the many conflicting impulses to a few controlling aims 
and ambitions which represent the interest of the self as 
a unit. The universe is consequently looked upon as a 
factor influencing the fortunes of the individual. The 
form of religion here needed to adjust individual inter- 
est and the universal order, is belief in a power able to 
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guarantee to the individual who fulfills certain stated con- 
ditions, the realization of his own ambitions. Hence the 
tendency at this stage is to conceive of God as a conscious 
individual in whom the attribute of Justice is added to 
the power possessed by divinities of an earlier stage. He 
is regarded as one who rewards or punishes man accord- 
ing to his deserts. As the human individual has his own 
interests and ambitions, so God is believed to have his 
own designs and purposes. These are expressed in laws 
and decrees supernaturally revealed. The man who 
obeys these divine laws is rewarded with happiness and 
the fulfillment of his ambition, while he who disobeys is 
punished by misery and deprivation; for God is not only 
Legislator but Judge of all the world. The reward of 
those who obey the divine commands is first supposed to 
come within the limits of earthly existence. But experi- 
ence proving that fortune does not discriminate between 
the deserving and the undeserving in this present world, 
the reward of the individual who serves God and hence 
deserves his favor is postponed to a future life. This 
stage includes types of religion from organized polythe- 
ism through henotheism to monotheism,—at least such 
monotheism as makes God sharply individual and sepa- 
rate from the world. 

Finally, in the third place, we have the social or ideal 
self more or less fully developed, as the result of the ad- 
justment of individual interest to the welfare of society. 
Man seeks to realize now, not narrow self-centered am- 
bitions which are different from, and opposed to, the good 
of others, but those larger ends which embrace the well- 
being of humanity. He looks upon the universe, not as 
deciding his fortunes as an individual, but as determin- 
ing the destiny of man and the reality of those ideals, 
social and intellectual, which are being slowly and pain- 
fully realized in the course of human progress. The kind 
of belief required to adjust the individual, thus socialized, 
to the universe, is faith in the existence of a universal 
principle of such character as to conserve the highest 
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human welfare and guarantee the reality of those values 
to which man attributes supreme worth. Now man, at 
this height of his moral development, regards the com- 
plete social life,—the recognition of brotherhood, the feel- 
ing of sympathy, and the practice of codperation,—as the 
object of supreme worth in human life. Hence the re- 
ligion that gives reality to those values which man holds 
highest, is one which finds the nature of God, the uni- 
versal principle, most completely expressed, not in power, 
nor in justice, but in Benevolence. Faith in such a God, 
who is the expression of infinite benevolence, gives to 
those altruistic qualities and habits which the social life 
demands, a foundation deep in the nature of reality. The 
mdividual who sacrifices health and possessions and even, 
in extreme cases, physical existence itself, in the service of 
others, receives from such a faith the assurance that he 
has not lost but gained reality thereby; for such a life 
approaches most nearly to the Absolutely Real. At 
this, the culminating stage in the evolution of the religious 
consciousness, man adjusts himself to the universe, not 
by sacrifice offered to win the favor of a capricious di- 
vinity, nor by obedience to a law externally imposed by a 
deity who has his own ends to attain, but by faithfully 
discharging his duties in society and devoting his life to 
the service of his fellow-beings. Thus the claims of re- 
ligion and morality are brought into perfect harmony, 
and man, by the performance of earthly duty, identifies 
himself with Universal Reality. This final form of re- 
ligion may be called theism (if we contrast theism with 
deism), or, as has been suggested, spiritual pantheism. 

It is interesting to note in conclusion that while the 
form of the religious consciousness is normally deter- 
mined by the degree of moral development, occasionally 
their positions may be reversed and religion may serve 
to direct and determine the course of moral development. 
This occurs when a people, occupying a certain level of 
moral development, have brought to them, from the out- 
side, a form of religion appropriate to a higher level. In 
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such cases the religion may act as a potent force of moral 
uplift, drawing the native morality up to its own plane. 
This effect would be produced if a people living the life 
of natural impulse, partially regulated by custom, should 
be taught to believe in a God of justice, who rewards and 
punishes according to individual desert. Such religion 
would lead the people in question to look into the future 
and consider consequences, thus hastening the organiza- 
tion of their lives by comprehensive purposes and con- 
trolling aims. It is doubtful if this salutary effect would 
follow, however, if the religion and the morality were 
too widely separated in degree of development. Thus 
a people living the life of natural impulse could hardly 
grasp the true significance of a God of benevolence. They 
must inevitably translate this benevolence into terms of 
kindly—but unregulated—impulse, and their attitude to- 
ward such a deity would not be essentially different from 
their attitude toward the divinities previously worshiped. 

Probably religion performs its most signal service, 
however, when an individual who is self-centered in his in- 
terests, is brought to believe in a God of benevolence. 
The mental outlook of such an individual is totally 
changed, and the comparative values which attach to 
things completely reversed. Greater reality is seen to 
attach, not to the narrow considerations of selfish ambi- 
tions, but to the broader concerns of human welfare. Thus 
he is encouraged to devote his life to disinterested social 
service. 

Henry W. Wricart. 


Lake Forest CoLLece. 
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DISCUSSION. 


DISCUSSION. 
MR. BENN ON NIETZSCHE: AN EXPLANATION. 


My attention has been drawn to the fact that in my article 
on the ‘‘Nietzsche Revival’’ in the July number of this Jour- 
NAL, the reference on page 427 to Mr. A. W. Benn is inaccurate, 
and I have reason to think that it has been misunderstood. I 
did not intend to suggest that Mr. Benn is a disciple or an 
apologist of Nietzsche. His published work on the subject is 
sufficient evidence to the contrary, and I regret to find by refer- 
ence to my article that in speaking of several writers together 
I did not sufficiently distinguish their respective attitudes. This 
was doubtless due to the fact that my allusions to Mr. Benn 
were inserted after the article was practically finished. His 
own very pointed and discerning criticisms on the incoherences 
of Nietzschian ethics are to my mind inconsistent with Mr. 
Benn’s high estimate of Nietzsche’s originality, and my refer- 
ences to him were designed to emphasize this point. I am 
sorry, however, that a certain looseness of expression on my 
part should have represented in the character of an adherent 
one so well aware of the defects of the Nietzschian school as 
Mr. Benn has shown himself to be. 

HerBert L. STEWART. 


The Queen’s University of Belfast. 


In reference to Mr. Stewart’s very satisfactory disavowal of 
any intention on his part to class me among the adherents of 
Nietzsche, I wish to add that I am not less opposed to the whole 
doctrine of the Superman than Mr. Stewart can be, the object 
of my article having been to refute that doctrine out of its 
author’s own mouth. At the same time I can see no incompati- 
bility between this position and my estimate of Nietzsche as 
“a truly ethical genius.’’ Even in political controversy one 
may credit the leader of the opposite party with a genuine de- 
votion to the good of the country while absolutely condemning 
the means by which he is endeavoring to bring it about. 


A. W. BENN. 
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THE ORIGIN AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE Mora IpEas. By Ed- 
ward Westermarck, Ph. D. Volume II. London: Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd., 1908. Pp. xv, 852. 


It is difficult to give in a review any idea of the great merits 
of Dr. Westermarck’s work. For it consists not so much in 
any theory which could be quoted and examined as in the vast 
mass of well-arranged facts which he has collected with refer- 
ence to every branch of morality. It is only possible to indi- 
cate what are the divisions in which this treasure of detail is 
arranged. 

In the first volume (reviewed in the JourNAL, in October, 
1906) Dr. Westermarck explained his theory of the development 
of moral ideas, and then commenced his survey of the ideas which 
have been actually held by mankind. He began with those 
ideas which concern the agent’s duties to other men, and re- 
sumes this subject at the beginning of the second volume, the 
first two chapters of which (XXVIII and XXIX) deal with 
the right of property. He concludes his survey of the past 
and present with an anticipation that ‘‘the law of property will 
sooner or later undergo a radical change.’’ The ground for 
this statement is that ‘‘though ideas of right and wrong may 
for some time outlive the conditions from which they sprang, 
they cannot do so forever.’’ 

The next two chapters concern regard for truth and good 
faith. This includes not only the duty of stating what is be- 
lieved to be the truth, but also the idea of seeking the truth. 
Dr. Westermarck rejects the theory of M. Réville that Chris- 
tianity has been specially favorable to the disposition to seek 
truth at any price. Dr. Westermarck’s appeal to history against 
this doctrine seems, to me at least, quite convincing. 

Politeness, gratitude, and patriotism are then discussed, and 
this part of the subject closes with a discussion of the origin 
and development of the altruistic sentiment. Among many in- 
teresting things in this chapter we may quote the author’s 
opinion that ‘‘man was not originally a gregarious animal, in 
the proper sense of the word; . . . he originally lived in fam- 
ilies rather than in tribes.’’ This conclusion is based partly 
on the habits of the manlike apes. The family is thus earlier 
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than the tribe, and lost some of its relative importance when 
the tribe arose. But afterwards, again, ‘‘the family was 
strengthened because the clan was weakened ... the father 
became a patriarch only as the inheritor of the authority which 
formerly belonged to the clan. But .. . at a higher stage the 
family again lost, in importance.’’ We may notice in passing 
that Dr. Westermarck considers it probable that in primitive 
man, as in other mammals, the generative power was restricted 
to a certain season. 

From duties to others we pass to duties to self. In the 
chapter on Suicide, perhaps the most remarkable fact men- 
tioned is the opinion which was held by certain early Chris- i 
tians that the suicide of Judas was a greater sin than his i 
betrayal of Jesus. We also learn that certain American In- 
dians compel a man who has cut himself to pay his mother’s j 
family compensation for shedding the family blood, while his 
father’s family receive ‘‘tear-money,’’ and any friends who are 
present must be compensated for their grief at the accident. 
The remaining self-regarding duties are considered under the 
heads of industry, restriction in diet, and asceticism. 

Duties arising out of the relation of the sexes form the next 
division. We come first to marriage, which Dr. Westermarck 
defines as ‘‘a more or less durable connection between male and 
female lasting beyond the mere act of propagation till after 
the birth of the offspring.’’ In this sense Dr. Westermarck 
believes that marriage has existed through the whole history of 
our species, being ‘‘an inheritance from some apelike progen- 
itor.’’. (For the proof of this and various other propositions 
on this subject the author refers to his earlier work, ‘‘ History 
of Human Marriage.’’) From a social point of view, however, 
such a connection cannot be called a marriage until it is regu- 
lated by some custom or law. i 

The theory by which Dr. Westermarck accounts for the al- | 
most universal condemnation of incest is somewhat elaborate. 
The sexual instinct being very variable, he considers it prob- 
able that from time to time some men would feel an aversion to 
sexual intercourse with those women with whom they had been 
brought up from childhood. Such an aversion would be per- 
petuated and strengthened by natural selection. For most of 
the people with whom any person lived would be his near rela- 
tions, and intercourse with near relations is more or less detri- 
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mental to the offspring. Those families in which such an 
aversion was hereditary would tend to supplant those who did 
not possess it. 

In this way a strong sentiment might arise against the mar- 
riage of persons who had been brought up together. But, says 
Dr. Westermarck, ‘‘the objection has been raised that, if my 
explanation of the prohibition of incest were correct, connec- 
tions between unrelated persons who have been brought up to- 
gether should be as repulsive as connections between near kin.”’ 
His answer is: ‘‘I do not deny that unions between the nearest 
blood relatives inspire a horror of their own; and it seems 
natural that they should do so considering that from earliest 
times the aversion to sexual intercourse between persons living 
closely together has been expressed in prohibition against 
unions between kindred.’’ But what the theory, as it seems to 
me, fails to explain is why the aversion to intercourse between 
persons brought up together should have been expressed in prohibi- 
tions against unions between kindred. Why was it not expressed 
directly by prohibition against unions between people brought up 
together? It is true that intercourse between people brought up 
together is only injurious to the species when they are also close 
kindred. But then this fact is not known to all the primitive 
peoples who condemn incest as such, and cannot account for this 
expression of the original aversion being chosen. 

Dr. Westermarck does not regard polyandry as primitive. 
*‘On the contrary, this form of marriage seems to require a 
certain degree of civilization.’’ ‘‘Monogamy is all the more 
likely to have been the general rule among our earliest human 
ancestors as it seems to be so among the manlike apes.’’ 

Chapters follow on celibacy, adultery, and homosexual love. 
‘‘During the Middle Ages,’’ we are told, ‘‘hereties were accused 
of unnatural vice as a matter of course. Indeed, so close was 
the connection between the two delinquencies that the same 
name was applied to both.”’ 

We now pass to the duty of men toward the lower animals, 
in which connection is also treated the doctrine, generally prev- 
alent in the Church of Rome, that no such duties exist. This 
somewhat remarkable view, however, was also held, as Dr. 
Westermarck reminds us, by so good a Protestant as Kant. 

The next topic dealt with is the duties we owe, or are held 
to owe, toward the dead. Dr. Westermarck is inclined to think 
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that the belief in the continued existence of the dead is universal 
among savages, and to doubt the accuracy of the statements 
which affirm that certain tribes have no such belief. But the 
belief in the form which it generally takes among savages is 
not very cheerful. ‘‘Generally speaking, my collection of facts 
has led me to the conclusion that the dead are more commonly 
regarded as enemies than as friends.’’ The author thinks that 
the mourning fast, and other ceremonies connected with death, 
are essentially ‘‘a precaution taken by the survivors, and not 
a tribute to the dead.’’ An instance is given of an African 
tribe who ‘‘bestow as much care on the tombs of foes who have 
fallen near their villages as on those of their own warriors’’— 
a practice which must evidently arise from fear. 

The question of the proper treatment of the dead includes, 
of course, the question whether it is desirable to eat their bodies, 
and a special chapter is devoted to cannibalism. Wherever this 
prevails, it has always, Dr. Westermarck thinks, had to conquer 
an original and instinctive aversion, common to man and the 
other animals. ‘‘Although our knowledge of their habits in 
this respect is defective, there can be little doubt that carnivo- 
rous animals as a rule refuse to eat members of their own 
species; and this reluctance is easy to understand considering 
its race-preserving tendency.’’ 

The last division of the subject is the duty of men toward 
the gods. Here Mr. Westermarck distinguishes between magic 
and religion in a manner substantially similar to that adopted 
by Hegel and Dr. Frazer. ‘‘Religion may be defined as a be- 
lief in and a regardful attitude toward a supernatural being 
on whom man feels himself dependent and to whose will he 
makes an appeal in his worship. Supernatural mechanical 
power, on the other hand, is applied in magic. He who per- 
forms a purely magical act utilizes such power without making 
any appeal at all to the will of a supernatural being.”’ 

He continues: ‘‘This, I think, is what we generally under- 
stand by religion and magic. But in the Latin word religio 
there seems to be no indication of such a distinction. Religio 
is probably related to religare, which means ‘‘to tie.’’ It is 
commonly assumed that the relationship between these words 
implies that in religion man was supposed to be tied by his 
god. But I venture to believe that the connection between 
them allows of another and more natural interpretation—that 
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it was not the man who was tied by the god, but the god who 
was tied by the man.’’ In support of this view Dr. Wester- 
marek gives some very interesting observations made in Mo- 
rocco. 

Two chapters follow on the duties to gods. These duties 
have, in various countries, included the slaughter at solemn 
festivals of deified men. Dr. Westermarck, on this sub- 
ject, remarks: ‘‘As Dr. Frazer himself observes, in the chain 
of his evidence a link is wanting: he can produce no direct 
proof of the idea that the soul of the slain man-god is trans- 
mitted to his royal successor. In the absence of such evidence, 
I venture to suggest a somewhat different explanation, which 
seems to me more in accordance with known facts—to wit, that 
the new king is supposed to inherit, not the predecessor’s soul, 
but his divinity or holiness, which is looked upon in the light 
of a mysterious entity, temporarily seated in the ruling sov- 
ereign, but separable from him and transferable to another in- 
dividual.’’ 

It is interesting to hear that in Scotland, as late as 1767, a 
young heifer was offered in the holy fire during a cattle plague. 

‘The idea of sacrifice being a conductor of imprecations,”’ 
says Dr. Westermarck, ‘‘has hitherto almost entirely escaped 
the notice of students of early religion.’’ He is himself dis- 
posed to attribute considerable importance to this practice of 
sacrifice, and quotes several instances in support of it. 

The last subject treated of is gods as guardians of morality. 
On the atrocity of the sin of atheism, as compared with un- 
worthy conceptions of the divine idea, the author quotes Plu- 
tarch’s well-known remark: ‘‘I for my part would much rather 
have men to say of me that there never was a Plutarch at all, 
nor is now, than to say that Plutarch is a man inconstant, 
fickle, easily moved to anger, revengeful for trifling provoca- 
tions, vexed at small things.’’ Dr. Westermarck’s criticism is 
that ‘‘Plutarch seems to have forgotten that a person is always 
most sensitive on his weak points, and that the weakest point 
in a god is his existence.’’ 

Dr. Westermarck is of opinion that Pfleiderer and Caird have 
considerably exaggerated the extent to which primitive morality 
was affected by religion. ‘‘I have been led to the conclusion 
that among uncivilized races the moral ideas relating to men’s 
conduct toward one another have been much more influenced 
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by the belief in magic forces which may be utilized by man 
than by the belief in the free activity of gods.’’ 

I trust that even this very inadequate abstract of the con- 
tents of Dr. Westermarck’s work may be sufficient to make 
evident the value of this great contribution to learning. 


J. Evtis McTaaearr. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Justice AND Liperty. A Political Dialogue. By G. Lowes 
Dickinson. London: J. M. Dent & Co., 1908. Pp. 229. 


The three speakers in this political dialogue may be described, 
with a certain freedom but not altogether inaccurately, as an 
aristocratic and a democratic socialist and a defender of the 
existing order. In relation to their ideas, my position is para- 
doxical. While I have a strong disposition to agree with every- 
thing that the two idealists say in condemnation of the present 
industrial anarchy, which they describe as a mixture of oli- 
garchy and ochlocracy, I think that, as against them, the prac- 
tical-minded banker has on the whole the best case. In none 
of the systems outlined do I find justice a conspicuous feature; 
but Stuart seems to me right in what he says about liberty. 
‘*No free society would ever tolerate Collectivism at all’’ (p. 
136). ‘‘I insist that even an unskilled laborer benefits by and 
consciously enjoys his freedom under the present régime’’ (p. 
141). ‘*‘There would, I am sure, be less freedom, in a very 
real sense, under Collectivism, than there is now, not only for 
the few but for the many”’ (p. 143). 

Again, the Utopian aristocrat Harington seems to me to have 
a better case than the academical democrat Martin when he 
declines to sacrifice the best that the highest faculties can pro- 
duce under the condition of Jeisure for the sake of a more 
evenly diffused material comfort. His aristocracy, he says, 
would see that an appropriate share of labor and talent was 
devoted to noble and beautiful things. Martin replies that he 
does not know whether the love of beautiful and noble things 
is a permanent factor or a transitory phase in human nature, 
but he hopes that it is permanent; and if the instinct for art 
persists, then it will have a healthier and nobler development 
under his social democracy because it will be the spontaneous 
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outcome of popular forces, and not the foster-child of patrons. 
But in this society all are to do task-work under public author- 
ity. ‘‘In a well-ordered community,’’ it is laid down (p. 93), 
“‘no able-bodied person ought to receive anything except as the 
direct reward of his labor.’’ Works of art and imagination 
are apparently to be produced only by persons who devote 
their spare time to them. This means that they are not con- 
ceived as essential ends of human society. 

Martin, however, in spite of temporary appearances, is not 
much worse than the others on this point. All agree at bottom 
in making industrial production the essence. Harington, for 
example, would breed systematically for minute specializa- 
tion of function, except in his highest class; and this is only 
an apparent exception, for the business of his aristocrats is to 
live and govern so as to make such a society work. They are 
not to resemble Plato’s guardians, but ‘‘ Renaissance princes.’’ 
Thus their demand for splendor of life would call forth intense 
industrial activity in all other ranks. These are to consist of 
various kinds of worker-castes. Martin would breed for a high 
average of capacity; but to him justice seems to require that 
reward should be estimated, as far as possible, not by product 
but by effort. ‘‘In that way one would discourage deliberate 
idleness.’’ ‘‘A weaker or stupider man, working harder than 
one who is stronger and more intelligent, but producing less, 
ought to receive a higher wage’’ (p. 101). For labor at the 
same occupation this may have to be modified in deference to 
the economists by ‘‘the principle of efficiency’’; but applica- 
tion will be all the more rigorous as between different occupa- 
tions. Even here, indeed, the concession is made that the com- 
munity ‘‘will not be so stupid as to offer a wage below the level 
of efficiency’’; but the principle of proportion to disagreeable 
effort (as if there were any absolute standard of this for all 
types) is regarded as coming nearest to ideal justice. Since 
the community is to own all the land and all the capital, the 
collectivist Inquisition will at any rate not fail for want of mate- 
rial power. In order to approximate to this ideal, Stuart is 
led to make a concession for which the best that can be said is 
that it is half-hearted. As a defender of the present order, he, 
of course, thinks inheritance and bequest favorable to industrial 
effort; but he allows Martin to draw up a compromise, in 
which property would be held by individual capitalists as em- 
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ployers of labor, but could not be bequeathed. Thus the kind 
of people who are ‘‘paralyzed by a competence’”’ (p. 116) would 
disappear, and this would so far be favorable to industrial pro- 
duction. Whether it would be favorable to science or literature 
is not asked. What seems to be expected is that, since all would 
be educationally and socially equal, some who took the lowest 
rank industrially would ‘‘reserve their higher faculties for 
some creative work’’ when their routine work for a living was 
over. ‘‘Thus you might find a man who has chosen for his 
public and necessary task something disagreeable that others 
desire to shirk on condition of being allowed more leisure for 
pursuing scientific research or for writing poetry’’ (p. 184). 
Clearly, the society does not think these occupations sufficiently 
important to take anyone’s whole time; or it is too invidious 
to allow this, because they are supposed to be delightful. 

At the end of the account I have not been able to distinguish 
very clearly between Martin’s own view and that which he 
tries to enforce on Stuart; but the result might have been ex- 
pected. Modern plutocracy, systematized and deprived of all 
its anomalies, and collectivism, worked by the most competent 
industrials, would tend to coincide. The three types of com- 
munity are described finally as having been set up ‘‘like beau- 
tiful statues’’; but I must confess that I find no beauty in any 
of them. I quite agree with the author that ‘‘if an ideal is to 
result, an ideal must be willed’’; and I am glad to think that, 
as he says, ‘‘justice is a power; and if it cannot create, it will 
at least destroy.’’ Thus I am all the more disappointed not 
to be able to agree with any distinctive position adopted. I 
find neither true democracy nor true aristocracy (which are 
perhaps not incompatible) in the conception of the just order 
which he sets forth as the basis of collectivism. Is it not con- 
tradictory, for example, to speak of ‘‘adventitious natural ad- 
vantages’’ (p. 100)? Yet it is on the ground that superiorities 
in strength or intelligence are ‘‘accidental gifts of nature’’ that 
the proposal is made in effect to penalize them. The view in- 
deed is not consistently maintained; for Martin argues that, 
under Collectivism, there will remain as the stimulus to the 
able man the recognition of his services (p. 119). This cer- 
tainly agrees better with what I take to be the common-sense 
view as regards personal merit. On the metaphysics of the 
question there might be some ultimate disagreement. With all 
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the disputation there has been on the problem of free-will and 
necessity, this question has scarcely been enough discussed; but 
for a decision on it and the application of that decision to indi- 
vidual cases I cannot think that collective society will ever be 


competent. 
T. WHITTAKER. 


London. 


Is Immortauity DestRABLE? By G. Lowes Dickinson. (The 
Ingersoll Lecture, 1908.) Boston and New York: Houghton 


Mifflin Company, 1909. Pp. 63. 


The author’s main purpose in this lecture, as the title indi- 
cates, is to ask whether immortality, supposing it possible, is 
desirable, and to express his own opinion regarding the kind 
of immortality that one might rationally desire. At the open- 
ing of the lecture, and again at the close, however, he refers 
to the possibility of immortality, giving some general reasons 
why he considers it an open question whether or no it is a fact. 
‘That the soul dies with the brain is an inference, and quite 
possibly a mistaken one. If to some minds it seems inevitable, 
that may be as much due to a defect of their imagination as 
to a superiority of their judgment. To infer wisely in such 
matters one must be a poet as well as a man of science”’ (p. 5). 
The spirit of Mr. Dickinson’s discussion is, in general, indicated 
by this quotation. It is from the literary standpoint, and with 
frequent references to literature, that he deals with his topic, 
clothing his thoughts in the clear and charming prose that has 
delighted readers of his other books, and exhibiting everywhere 
sincerity and restraint in the expression of his opinions. These 
personal qualities are what give impressiveness to the lecture, 
and it is therefore not a little disconcerting to find the author 
turning at the end to ‘psychical research’ as a scientific means 
of deciding regarding survival after death, and adopting the 
familiar tone of censure against those who through prejudice 
and indifference are neglecting ‘‘a branch of scientific inquiry 
which may have results more important than any other that is 
being pursued in our time.’’ To establish the fact of survival 
would not prove immortality, Mr. Dickinson admits; but he 
thinks that it would remove the principal objection against it. 
But would it tend to prove immortality desirable? On the 
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contrary, one cannot avoid the conclusion that if the ‘‘Reports’’ 
published in the Proceedings of the Society for Physical Re- 
search are to be accepted as science, the question of the desir- 
ability of immortality is decided in the negative. For surely 
the ‘gibbering ghost’ hypothesis of the psychical researchers 
belongs to the type of immortality which Mr. Dickinson would 
exclude as undesirable ! 

In discussing what kind of immortality is desirable, the 
author rejects ‘eternal recurrence,’ ‘an immortality with 
hell,’ and the positivistic conception of immortality. The con- 
ception of a continuation of an identical soul substance with- 
out any survival of consciousness—an hypothesis defended by 
Mr. McTaggart—does not seem to Mr. Dickinson so wholly 
unsatisfactory and unmeaning as it has to Mr. McTaggart’s 
critics and as, I must confess, it does to me. An immortality 
which carried with it the continuance of self-consciousness 
would be, however, in Mr. Dickinson’s opinion, much more de- 
sirable. For the development of the powers of the individual 
for good seems to require a continuity of experience analogous 
to that which we are aware of here; and it is only as rendering 
possible such a development that immortality is in the highest 
sense desirable and significant. ‘‘The whole strength of the 
ease for immortality, as a thing to be desired, lies in the fact 
that no one in this life attains his ideal. . . . The conception 
that death ends all does not empty life of all its worth, but it 
destroys, in my judgment, its most precious element, that 
which transfigures all the rest; it obliterates the gleam on the 
snow, the planet in the east; it shuts off the great adventure, 
the adventure after death’’ (pp. 32, 33). 


J. E. CREIGHTON. 


Cornell University. 


Stupies tv Mysticau REuicion. By Rufus M. Jones, M. A., D. 
Litt. London: Maemillan & Co., Ltd., 1909. Pp. xxxviii, 
518. 


A comprehensive, critical, and sympathetic treatment of 
mysticism is greatly needed. The comparative study of re- 
ligion has brought together a vast amount of material eluci- 
dating the character and development of man’s religious life. 
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There is already a number of excellent works describing, classi- 
fying, and attempting to explain the theological conceptions 
and ritualistic performances of various peoples in different 
ages. It is natural that the interest should at first have centered 
upon the ideas characteristic of each system, and that the sig- 
nificance of the cult should have found a more tardy recogni- 
tion. This was no doubt due to the growing emphasis on the 
ethical content of religion. Just as the metaphysical element 
in the creeds seemed less important than the moral, acts de- 
signed to influence invisible spirits naturally appeared less val- 
uable than acts expressing the relations of living men. Prophets 
and reformers appealed more strongly to the investigator than 
priests and augurs. At present, however, the interest among 
competent workers in this field is more equally divided between 
ritual and dogma. 

But the scientific study of mysticism lags behind that of creed 
and cult. This phase of religious life is perhaps least under- 
stood and therefore apt to be discussed with most dogmatism. 
Ardent advocacy or relentless opposition is more frequently met 
than a calm and impartial estimate. The first demand of science 
is that, so far as possible, all material bearing on the subject 
should be collected and considered by the investigator. Most 
writers on mysticism deem it sufficient to seize upon a number 
of typical representatives; and the choice both of these and 
of their leading ideas is generally dictated by personal pref- 
erence. Unless a student is something of a mystic himself, he 
is not likely to understand a mystic. But mystics, as a rule, 
are poor historians; they are seldom endowed with the critical 
judgment that is indispensable in dealing with documents of 
the past. A rare combination of wide and varied learning, 
critical acumen, and sympathetic insight is required of the his- 
torian of mysticism. Before the master-builder comes, there are 
many stones to be brought from the quarries and many designs 
to be submitted. Two of the most interesting and important 
contributions recently made are the work of Delacroix, ‘‘ Etudes 
d’histoire et de psychologie du mysticisme’’ (Paris, 1908) and 
the present volume by Professor Jones. 

The author possesses certain admirable qualifications for the 
task he has undertaken. He is in heartiest sympathy with his 
mystics; for he is a mystic himself and can speak of them as 
one who has shared their deepest experiences. At the same 
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time, his sturdy common sense, his strong attachment to a 
group of moral principles necessarily determining the conduct 
of life, and his comparatively slight interest in mystical specu- 
lation give a balance to his judgment not often found among 
mystics. His position allows him freedom to move beyond 
canonical boundaries and to estimate with fairness heretical 
movements. He has walked in some of the less trodden paths 
of ecclesiastical history. He writes with a modesty and free- 
dom from assertion that are most commendable. He does not 
claim to present a complete history of mysticism. The pur- 
pose of his book is to be an introduction to a series of works by 
the author and others on the development of the Society of 
Friends. This should be borne in mind. 

The first three chapters deal with early Christianity. Of 
these, the one on Montanism is a fine example of thoughtful ap- 
preciation and discriminating criticism. After a chapter on 
‘*Roots of Mysticism in Classical Literature,’’ there follows a 
discussion of the Church Fathers, with special attention to 
Gregory of Nyssa and Augustine. Pseudo-Dionysius and 
Johannes Seotus Erigena are well treated; the Waldenses are 
described; a glowing tribute is paid to Francis of Assisi; 
Amaury, Ortlieb, and the pantheistical mystics are declared to 
‘belong to the brave list of those who have grandly trusted the 
soul and who have helped, even at great risk and cost, to set it 
free’’; the Beghards and Beguines are treated with discern- 
ment; and Eckhart is eulogized. With regard to Merswin and 
‘“‘the Friend of God from the Oberland’’ Professor Jones takes 
the ground that, while it is not possible to prove that Merswin 
wrote ‘‘The Banner of Christ’’ and ‘‘The Book of the Nine 
Rocks,’’ he may have been known to Nicolaus, who enlarged 
these works as the author of some parts. No light is thrown 
upon John Tauler by ‘‘The Book of the Master of Holy Scrip- 
ture,’’ which is admitted to be a fiction. The author of 
‘‘Theologia Germanica,’’ Tauler, Ruysbroek, Gerhard Groote, 
Thomas 4 Kempis, Wyclif, the Lollards, the Anabaptists, the 
Familists, the Seekers, and the Ranters are discussed; some- 
times, as in the case of the Anabaptists, with much historical 
detail. 

In order to understand the author’s principle of inclusion and 
exclusion, it is necessary to remember that he is primarily inter- 
ested in describing the spiritual predecessors of the Friends. 
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Thus many movements of thought and life are introduced which 
do not represent mysticism so much as a practical opposition 
to sacerdotalism, sacramentalism, oath-taking, or retaliation. 
Professor Jones finds it necessary to make an excursion into 
paganism. He remarks with true insight: ‘‘The fact cannot be 
too often pressed that historical Christianity is a product of 
many movements, a religion woven out of many strands of faith 
and thought and practice.’’ But was it wise to confine the at- 
tention to the Socratic school? When once the boundaries of 
Christianity had been crossed, why should not the ‘‘roots’’ of 
a religious mysticism, defined as ‘‘a direct and intimate con- 
sciousness of the divine presence’’ (p. xv), have been traced 
back at least to the great historic religions of Egypt, Syria, 
Babylonia, Persia, and India? Would it have been possible for 
the author to speak of Plato as ‘‘the father of speculative, as 
distinguished from simple, implicit, unreflective mysticism’’ 
(p. 58), or of ‘‘the tendency to treat the sense-world as un- 
real and shadowy”’ (p. 62), as beginning with Plato, if he had 
taken into consideration the development of thought in India? 
Philo of Alexandria is not mentioned in this work. Yet his 
influence upon mystical religion has certainly been far greater 
than that of Plotinus. The Egyptian substratum in the thought 
of the philosopher of Lycopolis is as unmistakable as the Jewish 
in Philo’s speculation. Was there no ‘‘immediate awareness of 
relation with God’’ among the ancient Hebrews worthy of re- 
cording in this volume? And can the origin of mysticism be 
intelligently discussed without a reference to the ‘mysteries’? 
A consideration of the Muslim and Jewish mystics of the Middle 
Ages would have been very valuable, and it is by no means 
certain that the modern type of religion in which the author is 
interested, has not drawn some of its life from these sources. 
Within the pale of Christendom, one misses, in this book, 
above everything else, a fair and sympathetic treatment of the 
mystical religion that did not lead to outbreaks of heresy and 
schism. In fact, one almost gets the impression that all mystics 
worth mentioning were heretics. Yet there is always a mystical 
religion, deep and sincere, that lives and moves and has its be- 
ing within the boundaries of orthodox faith and long-established 
customs. It breathes forth its aspirations in hymns and prayers 
and liturgies, processions, genuflexions, contemplation of images, 
sacraments and sacrifices, fasts and feasts and veneration of the 
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saints. No song has ever sung itself into the heart of man as 
that which was born of Christian dogma and of Christian ritual. 
What a wealth of mysticism there is in the hymns of Bernard 
of Clairvaux and in his Commentary on Canticles! What glow- 
ing warmth of religious feeling the paintings of the Madonna, 
the worship of the Virgin, and the prayers for the dead betray! 
There is a mysticism that attaches itself to, and feeds upon, the 
cult, just as there is a mysticism that detaches itself from, and 
becomes independent of, all ritual performances. The student 
of religion must learn to appreciate the great conservative forces 
as well as those that tend to vary the type. 

The author’s failure to mention so many mystics in Spain, 
Italy, and France of whom one naturally thinks, is probably 
occasioned by this negative attitude toward Latin Christianity. 
It would have been helpful in many ways to have had a presen- 
tation of the mystical religion of such thinkers as Alejo de 
Vanegas, Malon de Chaide, Diego de Estella, Juan de Avila, 
Luis de Granada, Luis de Leon, Teresa de Avila, and Miguel de 
Molinos; and of the Italians, Cardano, Telesio, Campanella, and 
Giordano Bruno. Madame de Guyon, Fénelon, and Jean de 
Labadie were profoundly influenced by Molinos, and in turn in- 
fluenced Princess Elizabeth and Anna Maria Van Schuurmann 
with whom William Penn came in contact. A comparison of 
Bossuet and Fénelon would have been valuable. The picture of 
the Anabaptist movement would have been more complete, if the 
union of mysticism and rationalism in Hans Denck and in 
Tiziano and his friends at Vicenza had been set forth, and the 
religious life of David Joris had been analyzed. The introduc- 
tion of a larger amount of material would have justified the 
exclusion of much historical material available elsewhere, and 
would have rendered it more possible to discern how far mysti- 
cism depends, for its ~haracteristic life, upon a resolute follow- 
ing of ‘the inner light,’ regardless of the trammels of fixed 
dogma and the stimulus of established ritual. It would likewise 
have helped us to decide whether there is a necessary connec- 
tion between the acceptance of this ‘inner light,’ as the supreme 
guide, and the attitude on certain moral questions, taken by 
Jesus of Nazareth, Francis of Assisi, some of the Anabaptists, the 
Quietists, and the Friends. 

The author feels that there is a profound difference between 
the mysticism which, in his apt and striking phrase, ‘‘comes 
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home, with empty hands,’’ and the mysticism which brings back 
from its heavenly journey reliable knowledge and impulses to 
noble living. Now, was there ever an eager spirit pushing ‘‘be- 
yond the flaming walls of the world’’ who returned more empty- 
handed, so far as things metaphysical are concerned, than Gau- 
tama, the Buddha? Yet he most consistently taught and fol- 
lowed the principles of non-resistance and overcoming evil with 
good. Among Christian mystics there are those whose concep- 
tion of ultimate reality is an absolute blank, without its in- 
volving any approach to Buddhist ethics, and others whose 
quietism is wedded to well-defined doctrines and prevalent modes 
of worship. The author of the Fourth Gospel is certainly more 
of a mystic than Jesus, whose career is singularly free from 
visions, ecstasies, mantic inspiration, and flights of philosophic 
speculation. There is no emphasis in this gospel on those prin- 
ciples of Jesus which the Friends have so nobly championed. 
When Professor Jones maintains that ‘John’ was less mystical 
than Paul, because he harked back to an objective experience, 
the vision of the life of Jesus and the listening to his words, 
he apparently still adheres to a view abandoned by critical stu- 
dents of the gospel. The man who wrote this wonderful work, 
probably between 135 and 140 A. D., certainly beheld, with the 
eyes of a mystic, the glory of the Logos, and heard, with the 
ears of a mystic, the metaphysical disquisitions that are so dif- 
ferent from the words recorded by the Synoptists. 

In a second edition, Professor Jones will, no doubt, revise the 
text so as to remove certain inconcinnities and infelicitous state- 
ments. On page 31 Ignatius is said to have died 110 A. D.; on 
page 501, circa 117. There is no evidence for either date. Page 
77 closes the doors of the Academy at Athens 529 A. D.; page 
78, 527 A. D. Did the Apostle of Ireland really come from 
Gaul (p. 115)? The statement that Samosata is ‘‘not far from 
the ancient Ur of the Chaldees’’ (p. 134) will not help anyone 
to find the home of Paul and Lucian. The distance being about 
six hundred miles, it would not be much worse to say, ‘‘ Haver- 
ford, near Chicago.’’ The little book that Luther edited does not 
bear the name ‘‘Theologica Germanica’’ (p. 291). To find 
‘‘Theologische Studien und Kritiken,’’ pp. 666-738 (so p. 223!), 
would take a good deal of a man’s time. It should be 1839, pp. 
663-744. Under the heading, ‘‘Rise of Anabaptism,’’ in the 
Chronology (pp. 503 ff.), we find twenty-seven dates referring to 
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the life of Luther and six dates referring to the Anabaptists; 
under the heading, ‘‘Anabaptists in Great Britain,’’ there are 
sixty-one dates, none of which seems to refer to the Anabaptists. 
If it is ‘‘Saint Columban,’’ why should not the title be given to 
Columba (pp. 116, 501, 509)% Consistency would seem to de- 
mand either the omission of this title everywhere, or its use in the 
ease of all such persons as have been duly canonized. The 
former practice would appear to an outsider as most in harmony 
with the principles of the Friends. 

While a truly scientific treatment of mysticism is still a 
desideratum, the spirit in which this book is written and the 
information it contains cannot but prove profitable and cause 
the reader, interested in some of our most important ethical 
questions, to look with eagerness for the succeeding volumes of 
the series. 

NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 

Cornell University. 


NEOPLATONISM IN RELATION TO CHRISTIANITY. An Essay. By 
Charles Elsee, M. A. Cambridge: University Press, 1908. 
Pp. xii, 144. 


Published as the expansion of a prize essay, this little work 
claims to be a contribution to the history of philosophical the- 
ology rather than of philosophy proper. The best parts of it are 
the accounts of writers like Origen, Synesius, and ‘‘ Dionysius 
the Areopagite’’ among the Platonizing Christians, and of the 
author of the ‘‘De Mysteriis’’ on the pagan side. The important 
influence of Neoplatonism on Augustine is set forth at length; 
and the influence of the school on medieval thought is well 
brought out. In the exposition of the Neoplatonic doctrine 
itself, there is occasionally some want of exactitude. Plotinus 
is described (p. 55) as calling his first principle, among other 
names, Being (rd 6#). Now the first principle, with tinus, 
is always said to be beyond being, which it produces. This is 
distinctly stated in one of the passages referred to in the foot- 
note (‘‘Ennead,’’ II, 1). Again the author says: ‘‘Plotinus 
accepted in its entirety the Platonic doctrine of reminiscence, 
and the state of ecstasy is neither more nor less than the tempo- 
rary realization of the longing which the spirit feels for its re- 
turn into the world of Ideas’’ (pp. 58, 59). In reality, Plotinus 
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treats the doctrine of reminiscence as partly mythological; and 
ecstasy is a realization of the return to that which is beyond 
the world of Ideas. Here, of course, is the mystical element 
in Plotinus; but what is meant when it is said in relation to 
his system generally that he ‘‘does not attempt to establish his 
fundamental doctrines by argument’’ (p. 54), I do not under- 
stand. 

There are some minor slips in the history of philosophy; but 
the author’s essential error seems to me to lie in maintaining, 
as he does, that Plotinus, in the construction of his system, had 
a concealed polemical intention against Christianity, and that, 
for the purpose of upholding the ancient religion, he ‘‘edited 
and retouched Christian theology in the light of Platonic phi- 
losophy.’’ Mr. Elsee’s chief argument for this is what he takes 
to be the systematic avoidance by Plotinus of the term Logos as 
the title of the principle of Mind in his system. To have 
adopted this term, he thinks, would have betrayed dependence 
on Philo, and this would have meant association with Chris- 
tianity. For it was Philo who had first revived it in the sense 
of universal Mind or Reason; in which sense it had almost 
dropped out of Greek philosophy for five hundred years after 
Heraclitus (p. 24). Now this is historically quite erroneous. 
Historians generally allow that Heraclitus used the term Logos 
in this sense, though an authority like Professor Burnet has dis- 
puted it; but what is not disputable is that the Stoies so used 
it systematically. During the period of eclectic Platonism and 
Stoicism, Philo adopted it for his theological purpose. From 
him the Christians took it over. Plotinus, later, reacting not 
against Christianity, in which he had no direct interest, but 
against the Stoic materialism, preferred for the generalized 
meaning the Aristotelian use of the term Nous, while still using 
Logos in many subordinate senses. Everything is quite straight- 
forward when it is once recognized that the Judeo-Christian 
speculative development in pure thought simply reflects the 
movement of Hellenic philosophy at each stage. It is influ- 
enced, but does not exercise influence in return. The thinking 
of Tertullian is colored by Stoic materialism; that of Clement 
and Origen by eclectic Platonism; that of later Fathers by the 
Neoplatonism which in some form had become the philosophical 
creed of the educated classes. To an abstract thinker like 
Plotinus, working in essential freedom from the authority of 
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texts and myths, the writings of Philo and Origen, able as they 
were in their way, would have seemed nothing but a mass of 
confusion. Mr. Elsee himself has noted that, when it was a 
quest’on of dealing with doctrines founded on assumed revela- 
tions. he left the polemic to disciples like Porphyry, of the 
seco.d order in speculative power but with more philological 
interest. 

The relation between Neoplatonism and Christianity is in fact 
only one case of the general relation between the ancient culture 
and the new religion. It is really difficult to exaggerate the 
impermeability of the classical tradition, as long as it lasted, to 
Judeo-Christian influences. Of course it may be said that this 
shows the deadness of that tradition. The new in its inchoate 
form contained the promise of life. It could assimilate the ele- 
ments of the old that it needed, while this could not take up 
anything from it in return. This ne doubt was true for the 
time. Lucian, as Mr. Elsee notes, had seen in the second cen- 
tury the impossibility of maintaining classicism in religion. 
The result therefore was destruction as the preparation for a 
new birth. What a philosopher of sufficient originality could 
still do was to carry thought forward to a point at which it 
could both seriously influence the intermediate period and be- 
come the starting-point of the next great transformation. 


T. WHITTAKER. 
London. 


Some Aspects oF Rapsinic THEOLOGY. By S. Schechter, M. A., 
Litt. D. New York: The Maemillan Company, 1909. Pp. 
xxii, 384. 


It is a most unfortunate result of the acrimonious hostility 
that has prevailed between Judaism and Christianity ever since 
the great schism which threw off the daughter body at a tangent 
from the mother that even to this day there has been given 
to the world no adequate presentation of Judaism. It must be 
admitted by the Jewish theologians that the prime fault lies 
at their own doors, because as yet they have failed to make 
proper presentation of their theology and life to the Gentiles. 
They have written for their native audiences on provincial lines 
and on domestic subjects, ignoring out of a proud indifference 
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the necessity of an apologetic to the world. Yet this religion 
is worthy of a complete and truthful apologetic; if it is not 
customarily rated among the universal religions of the world, 
except in a historical sense, the blame lies with its professors, 
who thereby fall short of the universalism which lies on the 
face of their religion. Hence for presentations of Judaism, all 
except those rabbinically trained must have recourse chiefly to 
books written by Christian scholars, some of which are works 
of enormous industry and patience, but all of which are con- 
demned by Jewish scholars as lacking a proportionate under- 
standing of their religion, and as, in most cases, animated by 
an antagonistic spirit. Hence such books as Weber’s ‘‘Jiidische 
Theologie’’ and Bousset’s ‘‘ Religion des Judentums im Zeitalter 
Jesu Christi’ are faulted, even bitterly, as inadequate presen- 
tations. And there must be some truth in such criticisms, for 
none can write intimately about a living religion except those 
who are inside. In apologetic and self-assertion Judaism has 
certainly fallen short of its ideal, although the centuries of 
opprobrium under which the Jew has suffered offer. an excuse 
for this lack. 

But with the emancipation of the Jews in more modern times 
and with their growing sense of power as a vital factor in the 
world’s life, their scholars are coming to take a more positive 
position. They are admitted now on equal terms into scholastic 
and theological forums, and such productions as the Jewish 
Quarterly Review and the Jewish Encyclopedia evince a fresh 
and healthy purpose to maintain their own in the presence of 
all rival theologies and systems. In fact, we may suppose that 
they feel the need of establishing a certain defensive apologetic 
of their faith for the sake of their own adherents, when the 
very liberation which has emancipated the Jew threatens to 
break down the barriers that have held the race together as a 
peculiar people. 

A book like this of Dr. Schechter’s is most welcome because 
it comes from one of the greatest living Jewish scholars, who, 
with a profound faith in his religion and his people, neverthe- 
less is a man of the world in his scholastic culture and his 
human sympathies. The work has a modest scope, ‘‘Some As- 
pects of Rabbinic Theology’’; there is no attempt at a complete 
presentation of Judaism, though we trust that the same hand 
may be spared to give the world a more thorough treatment, 
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because Jewish theology is a most baffling subject, more com- 
plicated and elaborate than even the intelligent man is wont to 
think, regarding Judaism as merely a preliminary stage to 
Christianity and maintaining its existence only as a foil thereto. 

After an introductory chapter dealing with the scope of his 
subject, the author treats in six chapters the theological idea— 
original with Judaism—of the kingdom of God. This discus- 
sion is of great importance to Christian theologians. It may 
be noted that Schechter regards Messianism as an integral ele- 
ment of Judaism. The succeeding chapters would probably be 
of more interest to the readers of the JouRNAL, the writer tak- 
ing up in them the topics of the law, imputed righteousness, 
holiness, saintliness, sin and its origin, divine grace, repentance 
and reconciliation—in a word, the method of the moral and 
spiritual life of the Jew. Dr. Schechter denies the current 
interpretation of torah as law,—it means instruction (though 
it was the Hellenistic Jews who translated it by nomos, a term 
to which he objects)—and especially girds at the view which 
has prevailed in the Christian Church since the days of Paul 
that the law was a yoke and burden upon the Jew for whom 
the gospel was a blessed emancipation. He shows that Protest- 
ant theologians and modern liberal students have been unfair 
to the spirit of Judaism, which has found in ‘‘the yoke of the 
law’’ a delight. May we suppose that the law has itself exer- 
cised an eliminating effect upon the Jewish community, slough- 
ing off the elements which found that yoke a burden? A 
parallel to these contradictory views of the law is found at the 
end of the Middle Ages. Who would think, from reading 
Thomas 4 Kempis, with his absorption in the sacramental and 
monastic systems of the church, that the great storm of the 
Reformation was even then brewing? And so in our judgment 
upon the spiritual value of the law: there were the many who 
from the psalmists down found it an almost intoxicating de- 
light, while others, whose classic example is Paul and of whom 
no statistics are obtainable, felt it to be a curse. 

Very much in these chapters is of prime importance to the 
student of the spiritual ideas of Christendom. Indeed, the study 
of Christian origins has by no means done justice to Judaism, 
especially in regard to the ethical contributions of the mother 
to the daughter church. The Jewish ideas of righteousness, 
sin, reconciliation, run parallel to those of Christianity, and 
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we believe that this field is of far more importance in the in- 
vestigation of Christian ethics than the eclectic Greco-Roman 
world to which contemporary theology is now devoting its re- 
searches. Even where there is not interfusion of Jewish and 
Christian influences, the correspondence may be often due to 
parallel developments from the common stock of Rabbinism, 
which was already established in principle and essence before 
the rise of the Christian Church. 

The book is concluded with a valuable bibliography of the 
Jewish authorities referred to and an admirable topical index. 


J. A. MONTGOMERY. 


Episcopal Divinity School, Philadelphia. 


Gop. AN ENQuiry INTO THE NATURE OF MAN’s HIGHEST IDEAL 
AND A SOLUTION OF THE PROBLEM FROM THE STANDPOINT OF 
Science. By Paul Carus. Chicago: The Open Court Pub- 
lishing Company, 1908. Pp. iv, 249. 


This volume forms a part of the ‘‘Christianity of To-Day 
Series.’’ It presents the conception of God to which the author 
has been led by his own experience and reflection, and which 
he regards as Christian as well as scientifically correct. Forced 
by his intellectual growth to abandon the ideas of his youth, he 
could find no satisfaction amid the ruins of his supernatural 
world. From atheism he worked his way to what to him is a 
Christian idea of God, even though some of his friends insist 
upon styling it ‘‘the God-conception of atheism.’’ He now 
utters his message, not hesitatingly, as guesses at the riddle 
of existence, but with confidence, as the solution of the prob- 
lem of the ages. He has no sympathy with an agnosticism 
that continues to hold the judgment in suspense after argu- 
ments have been advanced sufficient to bring conviction to his 
mind. 

Dr. Carus is convinced that the existence of God is scien- 
tifically demonstrable. But this god is not an extra-cosmic 
individual, nor the sum of all things, but the formal principle, 
the cosmic order, the uniformities of nature. Beyond the world 
of matter and energy, there is the intrinsic reality of those 
eternal laws of form, formulated in logic, arithmetic, geometry, 
algebra, pure mechanics, and pure natural science, dealing with 
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causation and conservation of matter and energy. This reality 
is God. It is form. But form is more real than substance. If 
there were no objects to be numbered, the law that two times 
two make four would still exist. If there were no matter or 
energy, the law of the conservation of matter and energy would 
still exist. There is no truth in nominalism. Plato rightly 
divined that the form-giving ideas were objective realities. Kant 
committed the error of supposing them to be subjective. ‘‘On 
this little mistake which was inadvertently made hinges the 
philosophy of his critical idealism.’’ This god, consisting of the 
uniformities of nature, or the formative ideas, is not eternally 
conscious of himself, is not a self, but becomes conscious inci- 
dentally in the course of the world process. 

As there is no individual god, so there is no individual man 
surviving the shock of death. But there is the formative in- 
fluence, the spiritual significance, which remains. During man’s 
life, his soul is nothing else than this formative influence, this 
spiritual significance. Hence the soul is in reality immortal, 
though the individual ceases to exist. Will does not shape intel- 
ligenee, but intelligence informs and fashions will. The forma- 
tive influence of man’s personality is not indefinite, but definite, 
just as that of the uniformities of nature, or God. 

Dr. Carus writes with deep moral earnestness. His book 
throbs with vitality. His style is clear, vivid, breezy. He leaves 
no problems unexplained. The reader is forced along irresistibly, 
with little time to notice, or disposition to lament, the mighty 
systems of thought that fall shattered by the wayside. He who 
knows the truth can afford to be generous, and sometimes 
patronizing. The ‘‘little mistake’’ of supposing ideas to be sub- 
jective instead of objective must have been made ‘‘inadver- 
tently’’ by Immanuel Kant. Herbert Spencer has ‘‘noble in- 
tentions,’’ ‘‘studious habits,’’ and ‘‘versatility in writing on 
various subjects,’’ though ‘‘his philosophy is wrong in its roots 
and exercises a baneful influence.’’ Mr. Wilkinson, of Burma, 
a friendly critic, is urged ‘‘to stick to his God-conception so 
long as he is incapable of perceiving the deeper truth of a more 
philosophical interpretation of facts,’’ since ‘‘the babe that 
cannot as yet digest meat should not become dissatisfied with 
the milk, else it will starve.’’ Dr. Carus says: ‘‘Charity in 


theological discussions is a new feature which corresponds to 
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politeness in the realm of the other sciences.’’ To make it really 
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new, there should be in it no suggestion of the quality that has 
made the word ‘charity’ in an economic sense so unpleasant. 

Dr. Carus clings to the term ‘God,’ even though in using it 
he is bound to convey to almost every one a wrong idea of what 
he has in mind. He even takes up the cudgels for the term 
‘Trinity’ (though not in the place where the Index announces: 
“Trinity doctrine defended’’; the defence will be found on pp. 
207 ff., not 227 f.). The Holy Spirit, it appears, is ‘‘the various 
ideals of mankind as they appear to-day in the advance of civi- 
lization, in science, art, invention, and social progress.’’ But 
“*the Logos, or World-Reason, takes shape in him who is per- 
fect, in the God-man, the realized ideal of manhood, the paragon 
of mankind.’’ If this refers to Jesus of Nazareth, it is ethically 
the most significant statement in the book. If not, to whom 
does it refer? 

Aside from these creedal terms, hallowed by usage, Dr. Carus 
is quite willing to change the terminology. He does not like 
‘theology,’ but would have ‘theonomy’ in its place. This would 
be a polite way of suggesting that what has hitherto posed as a 
science, dealing with the religious phenomena of man’s life, 
might henceforth hide itself in alleys and backwoods with 
astrology, alchemy, and others of that ilk, while the new science 
would be recognized with astronomy and its sisters in academic 
halls. He would change ‘religion’ to ‘panpathy,’ which has not 
even euphony to commend it; and substitute for ‘monotheism,’ 
‘nomotheism.’ If ‘‘new wine should be poured into new wine- 
skins,’” new thoughts voice themselves in new words, a new 
attitude toward life express itself in a new mode of living, why 
not apply this process to the highest of our ideals and the pro- 
foundest of our conceptions? 

Even among those who heartily respond to the eloquent ap- 
peal Dr. Carus makes for the noblest possible life, in view of 
that immortality of which alone we can be sure, there may be 
some who, seeking for the highest ideal after which to fashion 
their life or from which to draw inspiration, will find it diffi- 
cult to discover in the god Dr. Carus proclaims, either the virtues 
that should be emulated or the qualities that might make fellow- 
ship possible. Would it be wrong in them to turn from the 
‘‘eosmic order’’ or the ‘‘uniformities of nature,’’ which should 
be their god, that they might catch glimpses of a more realizable 
and inspiring ideal in the lives of Jesus and his mother, or any 
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other men and women capable of leaving a deep impression on 
them? A dear friend of the reviewer, Professor Nathan Soeder- 
blom, of Upsala, remarks, in a recent work: ‘‘A man may, 
indeed, have doubts as to the divinity of God, but he cannot 
doubt the divinity of Christ.’’ Essentially the same thought 
would perhaps be expressed in a form that comes nearer to our 
modern consciousness, if it were said that the highest ideal is 
suggested in human life rather than in the order of nature. It 
is not to be denied, however, that, by a process of personifica- 
tion, these ‘‘super-personal, super-real uniformities of nature’’ 
may warm the modern mystic’s heart and inspire a truly devo- 
tional feeling. Witness the hymns with which the volume 
concludes. 
NATHANIEL SCHMIDT. 
Cornell University. 


Wuat Is Pragmatism? By James Bisset Pratt, Ph. D. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1909. Pp. xii, 254. 


This book consists of six lectures given at the Glenmore Sum- 
mer School in 1908, and the author frankly warns us in his 
preface that his attitude is that of a critic. He is a very pains- 
taking, serious, and efficient, but too lenient critic. When one is 
convinced, as undoubtedly Mr. Pratt is, that pragmatism is very 
poor philosophy, why should one not say so more forcibly? I 
feel sure that many a reader of Mr. Pratt will close the book with 
the thought that pragmatists have made a rather poor case of it, 
but not so very bad a case when one realizes that most philosophy 
is hair-splitting anyway; and this judgment will be due to Mr. 
Pratt’s method of refutation. In my opinion, Lectures II, III, 
and IV should have been condensed into one. 

The first lecture already abundantly proves that whatever 
pragmatism has been emphasizing with good reason is by no 
means the special property of pragmatism. As a matter of 
fact, philosophers do not harp upon these things because there 
is no need of doing so; for, after all, we no longer live in the 
Middle Ages. ‘‘Away with logomachy and meaningless ab- 
straction!’’ pragmatists cry, and Mr. Pratt answers: ‘‘But 
alas! where is the foe? Who is it that is championing logom- 
achy and meaningless abstractions? If belief in clear thought 
and the other admirable things named above be pragmatism, 
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are we not all pragmatists? . . . And if we are all pragmatists, 

and there be no foe to fight, the rather disconcerting question 

presents itself, Why should we make such fuss about it?’’ (p. 

8, cf. p. 138). Or, when it comes to ‘truth,’ pragmatists say 
it is ‘usefulness,’ and ask, Does it work? (p. 15)—but who 
does not ask, Does it work? ‘‘Pragmatism either stands for 
an absurdity or else, so far as I can see, it has contributed 
nothing of importance to the problem in question’’ (p. 38). 
Again, when pragmatists gravely say that we should discuss 
only that which is worth discussing, and further insist that 
the intellectual desire to know be admitted as a pragmatic in- 
terest; in this case, says Mr. Pratt, ‘‘I cannot see that prag- 
matism helps us one whit in the solution of our problem”’ 
(p. 43). And that is about all: whenever it is reasonable, 
pragmatism is commonplace itself. 

The only originality it can claim consists in various attempts 
to obliterate the distinction between logical and psychological 
truth (what man will consider true and what he ought to con- 
sider true); the pragmatic criterion, ‘‘the expédient in our 
way of thinking,’’ being of a psychological and ethical nature, 
would not be applicable if one remained strictly in the domain 
of logic. This confusion, the original sin of pragmatism, is so 
obviously unphilosophical that no pragmatist of insight will 
ever follow his arguments to the end. Professor James even 
found it impossible to adhere to the original theory of Mr. 
Peirce, which is perfectly consistent with pragmatic principles, 
although obviously untenable, that ‘‘any difference of philo- 
sophical meaning can be brought down to some particular con- 
sequence in future practical experience.’’ Mr. Peirce meant 
‘active experience,’ but Professor James feels compelled to 
admit that it may be either active or passive (p. 19). But if 
this suggestion of Professor James is accepted, where is the 
difference from any other philosophy? Mr. Schiller makes the 
same concession when he says, ‘‘ All consequences are practical 
sooner or later’’ (p. 23). What difference then remains be- 
tween practical and non-practical, and what becomes of prag- 
matism ? 

In Lectures II, III, and IV Mr. Pratt searches the book of 
pragmatists diligently, patiently, persistently, and he finds 
nothing except ideas regarding which nobody disagrees; or 
else ever-renewed attempts to do away with the intellectual 
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eriterion of truth in favor of the practical, all of which was 
already explained in Lecture I. In Lecture II, for instance, 


‘é 


Mr. Pratt examines at great length the pragmatic theory: ‘‘a 
claim not yet verified is not yet a truth.’’ One certainly can 
accept this proposition from the standpoint of the theory of 
knowledge (which is psychology), meaning: As long as I do not 
realize the truth of a theory, it is not a truth for me. But from 
the logical point of view the proposition is absurd; whether a 
child knows the theorem of Pythagoras or not does not make the 
theorem less true per se. Of course, the point is that pragmatists 
wished to take advantage of the ambiguity of words in the propo- 
sition in order to abandon the distinction between a truth of 
which we are conscious and a truth per se. We ‘make’ the truth, 
they say; and how can we ‘make’ it? To be sure, only by accept- 
ing the pragmatic test. Mr. Pratt devotes many pages to refuting 
this sophistry, when one single sentence of his would have 
sufficed: ‘‘It is clear enough that there is a difference between a 
thing and its tag’’ (p. 62). 

In Lecture III the author tests the extraordinary attempt of 
pragmatists to reduce the meaning of verifiability to that of 
verification (pp. 101 ff). Mr. Pratt rejects it by saying that it 
is a confusion between truth and trueness. Nothing can be 
plainer to anyone accustomed to deal with philosophical prob- 
lems; hence, why devote almost an entire lecture to the sub- 
ject, especially since it is the same theory which has already 
been refuted in Lecture II: ‘‘a claim not yet verified is not 
yet a truth’’? 

The fourth lecture, both as regards the pragmatic argument 
and the refutation, is likewise a repetition, in other words, 
of the third and of the second lectures. Under the pretext of 
finding out whether knowledge is saltatory or ambulatory, prag- 
matists try to accuse other philosophies of transcendentalism. 
When Mr. Pratt comes to determine what ‘transcendentalism,’ 
in this case, really means, he finds that pragmatists are just 
as guilty of indulging in it as their imaginary foes. Here 
again we see plainly enough the purpose of the pragmatists in 
‘‘insisting that knowledge can be sufficiently described with- 
out going beyond the experience of the knowing individual”’ 
(pp. 166, 167). They want us to believe not only that the 
‘knowledge’ of truth depends upon our perception of it, but 
that our perception ‘makes’ the truth. A _ single sentence 
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would have been enough to dispel the misunderstanding so 
skillfully brought about, and it is regrettable that Mr. Pratt 
waited until page 167 to ask the question, ‘‘When one is mis- 
taken but satisfied, does he know?’’ 

To sum up, Mr. Pratt ably refutes all the arguments of the 
pragmatists which he examines. What he does not do, but 
what he might have done, is to make us realize that they are 
practically the same argument all the time. Pragmatists will 
certainly not consider themselves beaten by the many refuta- 
tions; they will simply offer the same arguments under still 
other forms, and Mr. Pratt will have the trouble of a new refu- 
tation. In other words, instead of exposing various applications 
of the pragmatic method, the author ought to have exposed the 
method itself; it would have been both shorter and more 
effective. It is of no use cutting off the heads of the monster, 
as they will grow as fast as they are cut: one must pierce his 
heart. 

A word concerning the last two lectures. In the fifth, Mr. 
Pratt explains that while personally pragmatists have gen- 
erally shown strong religious inclination, the strictly logical 
attitude of pragmatism toward religion should be skepticism; 
and in the sixth he expresses his regrets that pragmatism must 
ultimately favor low ideals in philosophy, that it must take us 
away from the Platonic, spiritual view of things. He does not 
like to see biologists apply their formulas to ethies, or ‘scien- 
tific’ psychologists account for our emotions and thoughts as 
if they were only physiological reactions. One might agree 
with Mr. Pratt that pragmatism ought theoretically to lead to 
such non-Platonice conceptions; but as a matter of fact, has he 
not shown himself in Lecture V that the actual affiliations of 
pragmatists are rather with theology than with materialism? 
So let us wait; pragmatism may be forgotten when the time 
for logical application comes. 


Bryn Mawr College. A. Scumvz. 


MISCELLANIES. Fourth Series. By John Morley. London: Mac- 
millan & Co., Ltd., 1908. 


Lord Morley describes his fourth series of ‘‘Miscellanies’’ as 
‘*fugitive pieces, but perhaps not altogether without a clue.” 
The clue is to be found in the fact that four of the seven papers 
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which compose this volume treat directly of the philosophy of 
polities, while the remaining essays contain a good many inci- 
dental observations on statesmen and statecraft, which further 
illustrate the author’s mind in regard to the principles and 
methods of government. 

The book opens with the well-known Romanes lecture on Ma- 
chiavelli, about whom it has long been impossible to say any- 
thing new, but whose system of thought remains as a touchstone 
and a challenge. Lord Morley does not side with those who 
balance his repulsive doctrines with his ardent patriotism. He 
treats him as a cool, dispassionate thinker, giving utterance to 
ideas held and applied before and after him, though never 
expressed with such unflinching power. Machiavelli studied 
human affairs with the passionless objectivity of the anatomist, 
rarely praising or blaming, rarely sorrowing or rejoicing, never 
pitying, never surprised. But this man of pure reason, ‘‘like most 
of those who take a pride in seeing human nature as it is, only 
saw half of it.’’ ‘‘Machiavelli and his school saw only cunning, 
jealousy, perfidy, ingratitude, dupery; and yet on such a founda- 
tion they dreamed they could build. What idealist or doctrin- 
aire ever fell into a stranger error?’’ Lord Acton in his famous 
introduction to the ‘‘Prince’’ has traced the wide acceptance 
of the Machiavellian philosophy by men of every race and 
ereed down to our own day, and has reminded us that he is 
not a vanishing type but a constant and contemporary influence. 
But his creed is pure atavism, and Lord Morley has no sort of 
doubt that the fight is going against him. ‘‘Energy, force, will, 
violence still keep alive in the world their resistance to the control 
of justice and conscience, humanity and right, and Machiavel- 
li represents one side in that unending struggle; but at the 
bottom of the outcry against him there has been the sound in- 
stinct that mankind are ‘‘far too profoundly concerned in right 
and wrong, mercy and cruelty, justice and oppression to favor 
a teacher who, even for a scientific purpose of his own, forgets 
the awful difference.’’ 

The essay on Guicciardini is naturally less concerned with 
the deeper problems of politics and morals; but the quotations 
from the ‘‘Ricordi’’ introduce us to the mind of a more careful 
observer than his great contemporary. The immense authority 
which his histories possessed for three centuries was upset in 
the work with which Ranke made his début; but as his reputa- 
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tion as a historian declined, his fame as an acute though cynical 
student of the changing fortunes of men and states has risen. 

It is a relief to turn to the political thinkers of our own time 
who fill the latter part of this volume. They at least speak a 
language that we can understand, and are not ashamed to ap- 
peal to high principle for their enmities and enthusiasms. 
Modern publicists may and do differ in the intensity of their 
admiration for average human nature, but the rank cynicism 
of the Renaissance has gone forever. Our problem is no longer 
to build up a stable state on a foundation of pure selfishness, 
but to give play to the moral forces and spiritual possibilities 
inherent in civilized man. We know that society has made 
great progress, and we believe that it is capable of further 
progress if wisely guided; but is society being wisely guided? 
Is democracy, the fundamental fact of our time, a good form of 
government? Is it compatible with order and liberty? These 
questions are answered very differently by Mr. Lecky and Mr. 
Hobhouse, whose opinions are submitted to searching criticism 
in two essays of remarkable interest. 

The appearance of Lecky’s ‘‘Democracy and Liberty’’ in 
1896 was no small surpise to a world which had only known 
him as a learned and judicial historian. There was, indeed, 
a good deal of useful information to be found in its pages; but 
it was passionate, dogmatic, superficial and partisan to an as- 
tonishing degree, and destroyed its author’s reputation as a 
thinker. The incompatibility of democracy and liberty is an old 
thesis, and democracy has been sharply criticised by such men 
as Maine and Fitzjames Stephen; but Lecky’s attack was little 
more than the outpouring of the fears and prejudices of a mid- 
Victorian Whiggism which had outlived its day. Lord Morley’s 
analysis of the book in the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century”’ was crushing. 
Its mistakes in matters of fact were corrected, its extraordinary 
contradictions in thought were calmly pointed out. In one 
breath Lecky laments the extension of the suffrage, the destruc- 
tion of the balance of power, the breakdown of the constitution ; 
in the next he declares that the national character is good and is 
every day growing better. 

No one knows better than Lord Morley that democracy has 
its special weaknesses and difficulties; but it has come to stay 
and we must make the best of it. This was the attitude of 
Tocqueville, and it is the attitude of most thoughtful men to-day. 
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How little Liberalism involves adulation of Demos is seen in 
Mr. Hobhouse’s brilliant book, ‘‘Democracy and Reaction,’’ 
which forms the text of the closing essay in this volume. Lecky 
had complained of the evil that democracy was doing; Mr. 
Hobhouse points out the dangers to which democracy is now 
exposed—a cheap and unscrupulous press, the influence of or- 
ganized wealth, the appeal to bellicose passions, and to a bluster- 
ing Imperialism. As Lecky’s book was inspired by hatred of 
the Newcastle programme, so Mr. Hobhouse’s essay was written 
under the stress of the Boer war. Lord Morley was a protagonist 
in both these chapters of English history, and he endorses Mr. 
Hobhouse’s conclusions and most of his arguments. His com- 
ment on the book will serve equally as a summary of his review 
of it. ‘‘We are sensible all the time of the pulse of a strong 
humanity and of that warm faith in social progress which is, in 
other words, faith in men, hope for men and charity for men.’’ 
The three remaining essays deal with Mr. Frederic Harrison’s 
Byzantine romance ‘‘Theophano,’’ ‘‘Comte’s Calendar of Great 
Men,’’ and ‘‘John Stuart Mill,’’ the latter being the latest and 
ripest of Lord Morley’s numerous tributes to his friend and 
master. Though their writings cover very different ground there 
is much in common between the two men, both in temperament 
and in ideas—the same dignity and disinterestedness, the same 
willingness to learn from experience, the same tempered faith in 
human nature, the same steadfast devotion to the public weal. 


G. P. Gooc#. 


London. 


AUS MEINEN LEBEN. JUGENDERINNERUNGEN. Von Friedrich 
Paulsen. Jena: Eugen Diederichs, 1909. Pp. 210. 


It had been the intention of Professor Paulsen to publish, 
during his lifetime, the part of his memoirs dealing with his 
early youth and including his years at the Gymnasium, but he 
died before the plan could be carried out. After his death it 
was decided to extend the original scope of the autobiography, 
and the publishers have now printed the carefully prepared 
manuscript left by the author, which brings the narrative down 
to the beginnings of his career as an academic teacher. It is 
possible that the later portions, embracing the period of his 
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greatest usefulness and productivity, may be given to the pub- 
lic after the notes in the possession of the family have been 
properly arranged and edited: a prospect in which all who 
have read the present installment will doubtless find satisfac- 
tion. 

The story told in this book is the ‘‘plain, unvarnished tale’’ 
of the early life of a man who rose from the unpretentious sur- 
roundings of a German peasant home to a professorship of 
philosophy and pedagogy in the leading university of Europe. 
It is a simple story, modestly and honestly told, revealing the 
rugged manliness of the narrator and affording a glimpse into 
the times and circumstances of which he formed a part. The 
book is a piece of Kulturgeschichte, as every successful biog- 
raphy must be, outlining as it does the social, economic, polit- 
ical, educational, moral and religious setting of the period with 
which it is concerned, and showing the influence of this many- 
phased environment upon the development of a healthy human 
personality. It is the intimate insights which this portrayal of 
an uneventful life gives into the different situations, and the 
sober judgments pronounced upon the same, that lend the little 
work more than a personal interest and value. 

The account opens with a description of Paulsen’s North- 
Frisian ancestors who inhabited the islands on the west coast 
of Schleswig and followed the sea until the devastating storms 
of 1825 drove them to the mainland and into the less hazardous 
pursuits of agriculture. The manner of life within the parental 
home and in the village community is set forth, the varied 
occupations of the early peasant household are explained, to- 
gether with the secular and religious recreations and the civic 
functions of the villagers. There is an interesting chapter on 
the village school first attended by Paulsen, which was largely 
patterned after the old sixteenth century type in its methods and 
subjects of instruction, and which did much to deaden the 
minds of its pupils with its mechanical memorizing and barren 
religious lessons. Fortunately for the bright boy who spent 
seven years in this dismal atmosphere, a highly gifted teacher 
at last appeared, who appealed not merely to the memory, but 
to the intelligence of his pupils and encouraged them to think. 
It was this man’s fruitful instruction that awakened in Paul- 
sen the desire to ‘‘study,’’ a desire which was at first opposed 
by his parents, whose only child he was. They quite naturally 
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expected him to preserve and enjoy what they had acquired by 
their hard labor, and his quick-witted mother contrasted the 
independent life of the tiller of the soil with the dependence 
of those in the learned callings. But the parents yielded and 
sacrificed their hopes; the boy was prepared for an upper form 
in the Gymnasium by Pastor Thomsen, and became a pupil at 
Altona. 

The chapter discussing the methods employed and subjects 
studied at the Altona Gymnasium, the comparative merits of 
the teachers, the temptations and transgressions of the pupil, 
who for the first time in his experience had been allowed to 
shift for himself in an entirely new environment, will prove 
instructive to those interested in the education of boys. For 
Paulsen the gymnasial years were years of self-estrangement, 
years of perverted living and thinking, upon which he con- 
tinued to look back with disgust for a long time to come. The 
eager zeal for study which had marked the close of his Langen- 
horn school days had cooled and given way to mere routine 
learning; for a spell much of his time was wasted in idleness 
and dissipation. It is not strange that a country boy who had 
never been away from home should have lost the way when 
left to his own devices in a large city and, what is worse, 
thrown with older companions of bad habits. Nor is it strange 
that his better nature and the influences of his home training 
should have reasserted themselves and that he should have won 
his moral independence at last. 

The beginning of the young man’s life at the university was 
not very promising. In accordance with an early plan agreed 
upon by himself and his parents, he matriculated as a student 
of theology, although he no longer felt any particular inclina- 
tion for the subject, having grown farther and farther away 
from the religious convictions of his boyhood. His studies were 
at first disconnected and without plan; he drifted like a ship 
without a rudder, and sought relief in the hollow amusements 
of student life, which simply intensified his feeling of the 
futility of existence. By a happy accident Lange’s ‘‘ History 
of Materialism’’ fell into his hands, the first book which he had 
ever read with a passionate interest, and this turned his 
thoughts in the direction of philosophy. At Berlin, under the 
influence of Trendelenburg, his studies began to take shape; 
Trendelenburg taught him how to go about his work, and with 
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definite problems to solve his interest in philosophy developed. 

The concluding chapters tell of his work in preparation for 
the private docentship, of his failure to receive the venia 
legendi, of the publication of his work on the ‘‘ Development 
of Kant’s Theory of Knowledge,’’ of the renewal of his appli- 
cation and the granting of the same by the faculty at Berlin, 
and the beginnings of his career as a teacher of philosophy. 
The chapters are enriched by interesting accounts of the pro- 
fessors whom he heard, of the friendships he formed, of the 
political changes taking place in Germany, and of his military 
service as a volunteer in the army. 

FrRaNK THILLY. 
Cornell University. 
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